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MID WALES SURVEY 

i EXISTING INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS 
AND 

.. CENTRES OF POTENTIAL POPULATION GROWTH 







INTRODUCTION 

1 . Mid-Wales is the most extensive area in England and Wales showing rural 
depopulation.’^’ Population has been declining over a long period and even 
now this trend shows no sign of being reversed. Mid-Wales is, nevertheless, 
not alone in this respect since elsewhere within Wales the bordering areas of 
north-east Pembrokeshire, north Carmarthenshire, central and south 
Caernarvonshire and west Denbighshire have registered population losses of 
a like order. Parts of rural England too (notably the border areas of 
Herefordshire and Shropshire, south-west England, East Anglia, Northumber- 
land, and the North Riding), have been faced with the same problem. In 
south-west England the situation has been eased by the increase in the tourist 
trade. Likewise in East Anglia, depopulation has been arrested by the outward 
spread of Greater London and the increased mobility of the population. No 
similar counteracting forces are yet apparent in the mid-Wales area, but this 
investigation deals with dynamic relationships and these could change. 

2. The social and economic problems of mid-Wales are similar to those of 
most areas of rural depopulation and are summarised in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

3. The agricultural industry may be prosperous, but it is using fewer 
men. The surplus migrate to other work and in going obviously impoverish 
the social life of the countryside. In mid-Wales the high proportion of 
marginal farming means that the rate of migration is higher than in the richer 
lowland areas, and the remoteness of the region from the industrial areas of 
Britain makes compensating growth of manufacturing and other industry 
slow and insufficient (Map 1). 

4. This remoteness leads to the second group of problems. The 
combination of remoteness and a thinly scattered population over a very 
large area makes the region relatively unattractive to industrialists. Those who 
can be induced to show any interest in mid-Wales as an industrial location 
need considerable persuasion to develop this interest. A measure of industrial 
growth is essential for the health of the region, but only small firms demanding 
few, and generally unskilled or semi-skilled, workers and which plan for 
relatively slow growth of their enterprises can contemplate setting up there. 
The authorities whose task it is to get new industrial growth must act with 
determination and patience if they are to succeed. They must ‘sell’ their 
areas, and to do this they must make sure that there are good, serviced, 
industrial sites available; that there are good schools for the children of 
immigrants; and that they can offer houses to key workers when they are 
required. 

5. Thirdly, the heavy dependence of the area on agriculture and the absence 
of industries showing a high level of earnings is reflected in a level of income 
per head of population which is much lower than the national average. The 



'^Depopulation is sufficiently defined for our purpose as a substantial continuing decline 
in population. It is generally the result of net outward migration of sufficient volume to 
offset any natural increase (excess of births over deaths) of population, but in extreme cases 
it can result from a combination of natural decrease (excess of deaths over births) of 
population and net outward migration. 
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low standard of living in turn accelerates emigration especially of the younger 
and more enterprising people. Mid-Wales appears to suffer particularly from 
this kind of selective migration. 

6. Fourthly, there are the problems concerned with maintaining family life 
when there are quite inadequate career opportunities for young people, 
especially for those who have grammar school and university education. The 
more highly educated people must move away whether they wish to or not. 
It may be that there is no disadvantage to the national economy when these 
young people take their ideas and energy to the growth areas of Great Britain. 
The disadvantage is to the local economy and to those families which must 
suffer from being dispersed. 

7. Lastly, there is the problem of providing relatively expensive services 
such as health, education, water, drainage and transport. Local government 
and the transport services have to be heavily subsidised. It is difficult to 
achieve efficiency when the services are spread over an extensive region with a 
low density of consumers. Much the same is true of education. The local 
education authorities have to grapple with such intractable problems as those 
of the small village school, often with shrinking attendance figures; long 
travelling distances for school children and staff; and lack of convenient 
centres for the provision of facilities for further education. The poverty of the 
transport services is now well known. The condition of the housing stock is 
poor and roughly equivalent to that of the worst urban areas of England 
and Wales. 

8. This then is the shape of the challenge facing the people of the region and 
the various authorities having some responsibility for it. It is a formidable 
challenge, but the region has its assets. There is much good farm land; there 
are extensive upland areas suitable for afforestation; there are large water 
resources ; there is much fine scenery and an attractive coast. There is also a 
thinly spread residue of available labour which is easily trained and willing 
to work. In selected locations land is available at low cost for industrial 
development and services are more than adequate for the needs of small firms. 

9. The problems of the area are serious, but much can be done if the 
will is there. 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE PROBLEMS OF MID-WALES 

Population Changes 

10. In the upland rural areas of Wales the peak population period, around 
1871, coincided with the commencement of the decline in prosperity of 
agriculture and the local metalliferous mining industry. In certain parts of 
mid-Wales the situation was aggravated by the decline of the woollen industry 
and its associated domestic activities. Subsequently the population of the 
five counties of mid-Wales has been reduced by nearly 25 per cent. Since the 
beginning of the twentieth century the total population of the survey area has 
fallen by 17 per cent, from 215,500 to 178,500, while over the same period 
that of England and Wales increased by nearly 42 per cent and of Wales as a 
whole by 36 per cent. During the decade 1951 to 1961 the population of 
mid-Wales fell by a further 4 per cent as compared with increases of 1 • 6 per 
cent for Wales and 5 ■ 3 per cent for England and Wales. The average decennial 
loss since the peak population period has been 2-7 per cent; that from 
1901 to 1961 was about 3 per cent, while from 1951 to 1961 it was nearly 
4 per cent. These figures indicate that the rate of population decline is 
increasing. 

11. Taking the individual counties, the rate of loss of population in 
Merioneth and Radnorshire from 1951 to 1961 was more than twice that 
experienced per decade since 1901. These two counties had the highest rate 
of loss (7 ■ 6 per cent) in mid-Wales in the period 1951 to 1961, but some of the 
loss from Merioneth was due to the closure of military camps in that county. 
In the included part of Breconshire the rate of loss in the last decade was 
twice as great as the average per decade experienced since 1901. The decennial 
rate of loss was more than maintained in Montgomeryshire, with a loss of 
4 per cent since 1951. The only county to show an increase in enumerated 
population since 1951 was Cardiganshire, but allowing for the presence of 
many temporary workers engaged in large-scale constructional work at 
the time of the 1961 Census it seems likely that the resident population in 
this county decreased. Fifteen county districts out of a total of 43 in mid-Wales 
showed increases in population between 1951 and 1961. Where the increases 
were of significant magnitude they were due to specific and, in most cases, 
temporary causes (Map 3). 

Population Characteristics 

12. Long continued outward migration has changed the age and sex 
structure. The proportion of people in mid-Wales under 44 years of age is 
about 5 per cent lower than in England and Wales and the proportion of 
women of child bearing age is nearly 9 per cent less. At the older end of the 
age range the proportion of the population over 65 years of age is 20 per cent 
higher in mid-Wales than in England and Wales. The combination of fewer 
young people and more old people is producing a low rate of natural increase 
and, in some places, even a natural decrease. In Cardiganshire and Merioneth 
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deaths now exceed births- In the Severn valley area of eastern Montgomery- 
shire some local authority districts recorded rates of natural increase above 
the national average, but apart from these it is only near the English border 
that rates approaching the national average occur. 

13 Another demographic characteristic of mid-Wales is the lo-w marriage 
rate. The 1961 Census showed that the proportion of married men under 
25 years of age in England and Wales was 50 per cent higher than that in 
mid- Wales, while the proportion of young married women in the same age 
group was’ 25 per cent higher in England and Wales. This low marriage 
rate is probably due to a number of causes. One of the more important must 
he the large number of small family farms which do not produce a sufficient 
income to allow the farmer’s son to marry early, and another may be the 
diminishing choice of partners as migration continues. The shortage of young 
women is quite marked. Whereas in mid-Wales the proportion of young 
men from 15-24 years of age is about the national average the proportion of 
young women in the same age group is about 10 per cent below the national 
average. 

Migration (Map 5) 

14. It is not certain that migration from mid-Wales is selective in character, 
in the sense that it takes place more from one section of the community than 
from another. Nevertheless, from such evidence as exists in the area, borne 
out in the case of the low proportion of young women, it appears that 
migration operates selectively. A Scottish survey suggests that the desire and, 
indeed, the compulsion to migrate is stronger in the young and the single 
than among the old and the married.'^’ 

1 5. Conditions in mid-Wales are not dissimilar from those in rural Scotland 
and it seems reasonable to draw the same conclusion. Outside agriculture, 
forestry, and some of the service industries, there is very little choice of 
alternative employment, so that those of the younger generation possessing 
ambition and initiative, and more particularly those who have attained a 
high level of education, are forced by lack of opportunities to advance their 
careers outside mid-Wales. It would seem, therefore, that outward migration 
of such a selective character, in which a considerable proportion of the more 
vigorous young people either desire or are compelled to leave the area, must 
influence adversely the quality of the community. This deterioration is likely 
to be eumulative. 

16. A consequence of the prolonged outward migration has been that the 
rate of improvement in the standard of life in mid-Wales has been lower 
than in most parts of England and Wales, especially the industrial regions. 
Moreover the depopulation of country districts has left a thinly spread 
farming population with little leavening of people not engaged directly in 
agriculture. These people live in a settlement pattern which is related to the 
large number of small farms employing no outside labour, and therefore not 
dependent on farm workers who might live in villages. Community life and 
cultural activities are unlikely to flourish under these conditions and 
commercial centres are widely spaced. 



'^'Depopulation and Rural Life in Scotland. The Social Survey. Central Office of 
Information. 
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The Settlement Pattern (Map 6) 

17. The settlement pattern, which has changed little over the last few 
centuries, is made up of a large number of isolated farm houses and cottages, 
many small hamlets, fewer villages, and a restricted number of small towns, of 
which Aberystwyth, with a population of about 10,500, is by far the largest. 
With improved means of communication this pattern has become outmoded 
in relation to the servicing needs of the community, and many of the hamlets, 
and even the villages, have lost their original functions to the country towns 
with their greater range of services. It is probably true to say that the 
settlement pattern, combined with a low level of population, is a basic cause 
of many of the problems of mid-Wales. 

18. With the growth in demand by the community for improved public 
utilities and services the deficiencies of the settlement pattern have become 
more and more obvious, especially when the population of the individual 
settlements is small. For example, the cost of providing piped water, sewerage 
and electricity for such small and scattered settlements is abnormally high as 
is the cost of providing a reasonable standard of education. In addition the 
economic provision of an adequate public transport system is made difficult 
because of the scatter of settlements which entails long and meandering 
journeys to serve a small number of people. Furthermore, these defects are 
mirrored in the difficulties experienced in trying to attract manufacturing 
industry into the area, remote from the main conurbations, which has a small 
labour force scattered over a wide area and difficult to concentrate because of 
inadequate transport facilities. Also, the provision of services for the factory 
itself is not always easy and is generally more expensive than in the urban 
areas. 

19. Social amenities suffer because of the enforced isolation. This is 
important since in these small communities it affects chiefly the housewife 
who is thereby deprived of adequate shopping facilities and easy social 
intercourse of the kind found in larger communities. This often leads to 
dissatisfaction with rural life and is itself a potent cause of depopulation. 
And so the process goes on. 

20. All in all, the present settlement pattern leads to a high cost in the 
provision of services and some sense of frustration among the resident 
population. Re-organisation of the pattern to provide for greater concentration 
of the population into larger settlements would be of advantage to the rural 
community. 

The General Economy 

21. For a full appreciation of the economy of the area, insured workers 
and the self-employed must be considered together. Statistics including both 
groups are obtainable only from the Census.*®’ Thus the 1951 Census showed 

‘“’The statistics of insured employnrent give a false picture of the overall economy of the 
area. In addition to farmers there are many other self-employed persons in the rural 
community such as, for example, small shop keepers, businessmen and many in the 
professional classes. In order to obtain a full coverage of the working population it is 
necessary to use the Industry Tables of the Census. These are available for 1951, but those 
for 1961 have not yet been received. An attempt has been made, therefore, to estimate the 
main categories of employment in 1961 on the basis of the relevant information from the 
1951 Census, such material as is already available from the 1961 Census and Ministry of 
Labour statistics for comparable dates. It is thought that such estimates will give a more 
accurate picture of the economy in 1961 than would the figures of insured workers only. 
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that in mid-Wales there were 76,000 people in employment; it is estimated 
that in 1961 the number had declined to 71,000. This decrease of about 

5.000 workers, however, needs to be viewed in the light of an increase of 

2.000 males engaged on constructional work, much of which represents 
temporary employment of immigrant labour. The real decline in employment 
is therefore more than 5,000. Of the 76,000 people employed in 1951, 36 per 
cent were in the extractive industries,'^’ which include agriculture, 9 per cent 
were in manufacturing industries, and 55 per cent in the service industries. 
It is estimated that in 1961 the proportions were 27 per cent, 9 per cent, and 
63 per cent respectively. (Over England and Wales in 1951 the extractive 
industries employed 10 per cent of the working population, the manufacturing 
industries 37 per cent and the service industries 53 per cent.) The trend is 
therefore one of declining employment in agriculture, little change in 
manufacturing industry and substantial increase in service industry. 
Paragraphs 22 to 33 contain analyses of these three sections of the economy 
and also a note on the tourist industry as one of the services. 



Agriculture and Forestry 

22. Agriculture is the predominant activity, but in common with the 
national trend the agricultural labour force continues to shrink. Between 1951 
and 1960 the number of whole-time insured agricultural workers in the area 
was reduced by 23 ■ 2 per cent. In England the decline was about 27 per cent. 
At the same time there was a small increase in the number of part-time and 
casual workers in mid-Wales. 

23. The figures quoted above relate to insured employed persons only 
and, since they do not include the self-employed farmers, tend to give a 
misleading picture of the relative decline of the agricultural population. 
Mid-Wales is a region of small farms so that the number of farmers is high 
in relation to the number of employed farm workers. The trend towards 
amalgamation of small farms in the area implies a reduction in the number 
of farmers, but not necessarily to the same extent as in the case of farm 
workers. For this reason the real picture for mid-Wales is worse than is 
indicated by the figures of the insured agricultural labour force. It is without 
doubt that the decline in agricultural employment from this cause has been 
greater in mid-Wales than in areas showing a higher proportion of larger 
farms. It has been estimated that the reduction in the numbers of insured 
and self-employed persons engaged in agriculture in the area between 1951 
and 1961 amounted to 29 per cent, representing some 7,000 jobs. The increase 
of about 400 jobs in Forestry over the same period did relatively little to 
offset the loss in agriculture. The decrease in the agricultural labour force is 
largely attributable to increasing mechanisation, technical development and 
the pressure for greater efficiency, the loss of land to forestry and the 
surrender of non-viable units. There is no indication of any substantial slowing 
down of this trend. 



'^’The definitions of ‘extractive’, ‘manufacturing’ and ‘service’ industries used in this 
report are based on the Ministry of Labour’s standard industrial classification which also 
provides the basis of the Census industry tables. The ‘extractive’ group covers classes I and 
II; the ‘manufacturing’ group, classes III to XVI; and the ‘service’ group, classes XVII 
to XXIV. 
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Manufacturing Industries 

24. It is apparent that the lack of employment opportunities in the 
manufacturing field and the greatly decreased labour force required in 
agriculture must be powerful contributing factors to the decline in population. 
It is equally obvious that the area lacks the resources in terms of raw materials 
and labour supply to sustain manufacturing industry on a large scale. 
Information about manufacturing units opening and closing in the mid-Wales 
counties is unavoidably incomplete for a number of reasons. For example, 
most of the firms go into existing premises, have been exempt from Industrial 
Development Certificate control and are under no obligation to report 
developments to the Board of Trade. However, the Board of Trade and the 
Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association have knowledge that from 
1945 to 1962, 52 manufacturing units were established in the area. Of these 
only nine were in specially built new factories. At present 28 survive. Eighteen 
of these are in the clothing and light engineering industries. New developments 
based on locally available materials are quite insignificant. Apart from the 
two wholly exceptionally large units housed at different times in the war-time 
Government factory at Newtown, most of the original firms were small, or 
very small, and far below the average size of factory in the United Kingdom. 
The experience of the incoming firms has been favourable and after an initial 
settling down period their costs are not believed to have been any higher on 
account of their location. The large number of closures occurred mainly in the 
post-war period when many small firms in the country generally failed to 
survive the return to more normal conditions. In any case the mortality rate 
of small firms is known to be generally high, often irrespective of locational 
factors. 

25. Seven of the new factories in the area were, or will be, established with 
monies provided by the Development Commission and two others were 
built in Welshpool with the aid of a local Development Company. Money 
was raised by public subscription to launch an unsuccessful project in an 
existing building at Blaenau Ffestiniog. 

26. The lessons to be learnt from a review of recent manufacturing 
developments in mid-Wales are: 

(а) the firms attracted usually moved into existing premises and the 
availability of these has, no doubt, influenced the distribution of the 
new ventures ; 

(б) very few firms are prepared to build with their own resources in these 
areas; 

(c) the units opened have usually been small; 

(d) natural resources have little attraction for firms ; 

(e) most of the industrialists have been interested in obtaining female 
labour ; 

(/) Merioneth and Montgomeryshire have done better than the other 
counties, but more recently the border areas in north Breconshire and 
Radnorshire have improved their position ; 

(g) while it is impossible to forecast the growth prospects of the industrial 
units with any accuracy, it can be said that they are small and for the 
most part are likely to remain small. 
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27. Despite a considerable numerical decline in recent years, traditional 
rural craftsman and small rural industries still make a notable contribution 
both to the maintenance of employment in the rural areas of mid-Wales and 
to the general economic well-being of the area. The Rural Industries Bureau 
endeavours to ensure that small firms and craftsmen in the countryside and 
market towns throughout England and Wales continue to earn a living by 
supplying goods and service of high quality by the use of the most suitable 
methods and materials. The introduction of new techniques, the use of new 
materials, the rational planning of workshops and the adoption of appropriate 
arrangements for costing, advertising and marketing are relevant to this 
objective, as are high standards of design and craftsmanship. The Rural 
Industries Bureau, whose area office in Wales is situated at Machynlleth, and 
its five county associates in mid-Wales — the Montgomeryshire County 
Recreation Association and the Rural Community Councils of Merioneth, 
Cardiganshire, Radnorshire and Breconshire, respectively — provide a 
comprehensive and efficient service of advice and instruction to craftsmen 
throughout the mid-Wales counties. In addition, the Rural Industries Loan 
Fund and the Rural Industries Workshop Loan Fund can, subject to specific 
application, provide financial assistance on reasonable terms for the provision 
of equipment and workshops. 

28. In mid-Wales the most important inhibiting factor from the 
industrialists’ point of view is the shortage of labour which leads to difficulty 
in manning up large new enterprises. This, of course, is a direct consequence 
of depopulation over the years , and the situation is now such that the area 
has not enough initial labour to attract the larger manufacturers. Total 
unemplo)'ment over the whole of mid-Wales fluctuates between about 800 in 
the summer and 1,400 in the winter. As to the further supply, it has been 
estimated that, after allowing for those carrying on with further education 
and those who enter agriculture, the number of school-leavers available for 
local employment will be about 1,500 in 1963 and 1,400 in 1964. Considering 
the smallness of these numbers and how thinly they must be spread over so 
large an area, and the fact that only a proportion of the leavers would take up 
any employment offered, the difficulties facing a manufacturer requiring a 
sizeable labour force are apparent. However, as there will be additional men 
seeking employment if further railway lines are closed and when the nuclear 
and hydro-electric power stations are completed, this may be a particularly 
favourable period for the introduction of new male employing industry. 

29. A satisfactory level of economic growth for the United Kingdom is 
considered by the National Economic Development Council to be of the 
order of 4 per cent per annum. Such a rate of advancement falls well behind 
that achieved by some West European countries in recent years and it is 
problematical whether even this can be achieved if areas of under-employment 
are not enabled to make their full contribution to the national economy. 
It may well be that there are untapped reserves of labour in mid-Wales. The 
activity rate in mid 1951 for the area was 51-8 per cent, as compared with the 
England and Wales figure of 58-5 per cent.’®' The lower figure suggests that 
there was a reserve of labour in mid-Wales which at that time could have 



’®*The activity rate is the percentage proportion of occupied persons in the total 
population over the age of 15. 
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been drawn into employment. Statistics for 1961 are not yet available, but 
there is little doubt that the rate for mid-Wales relative to that for England 
and Wales has not changed materially. 

Service Industries 

30. Apart from the low numbers engaged in manufacturing industries the 
most significant feature of the distribution of employment in mid-Wales is 
the high proportion of people employed in service industries. Employment in 
service industries is not, however, an accurate reflection of the extent to 
which the area lives by ‘taking in each other’s washing’. Tourism and 
university colleges, for example, are basic industries in the sense that they 
supply the needs of persons outside mid-Wales. That is to say, they supply 
the area with an external source of income. A relatively large volume of other 
service industries is required in this sparsely populated agricultural area if 
agriculture is to function at all. 

The Tourist Industry 

31. A review of the present state of the tourist industry in mid-Wales and 
its potentialities for future development is given in Appendix I. Although 
there are no reliable estimates of the numbers actually engaged in, or indirectly 
dependent upon, the tourist industry the indications are that this number is 
considerably less than might have been supposed. As far as can be ascertained 
the total full-time employees in the hotel industry may be no more than 
1,200 and nearly half of these are concentrated in Merioneth. The decline of 
the inland spa resorts and of the hotel trade at Aberystwyth has reduced to 
meagre numbers the totals engaged in the hotel trade in the counties of 
Radnor and Cardigan. Throughout the five counties there are only 60 hotels 
capable of accommodating over 30 persons compared with 133 in 
Caernarvonshire alone. Of these 60 hotels only three can accommodate more 
than 100 persons. 

32. It appears that about 500,000 to 750,000 visitors a year have a holiday 
lasting more than four nights in mid-Wales. The numbers actually staying at 
recognised resorts is tending to diminish because of the expansion of camping 
and caravan sites. The rapid development of the latter type of holiday has 
been most pronounced along the Merioneth and Cardiganshire coast; it has 
undoubtedly resulted in more customers for the caterers in the major 
adjoining centres of population. The day-trip holiday is also increasing in 
popularity and it is estimated that in a good summer, upwards of 250,000 
day or short-stay trippers might visit the more popular resorts along the coast. 

33. Attempts at developing the amenities of the area have been few and 
spasmodic, possibly the most notable recent example being the setting up of 
pony-trekking centres in Builth Wells, Llanwrtyd Wells, Rhayader, 
Llanrhaiadr, Tregaron, Aberaeron and Brecon. For the most part the ponies 
are owned by local farmers, some of whom also provide accommodation. In 
recent years the increasing interest in small boat sailing has resulted in larger 
numbers of visitors to the small ports of the Welsh coast and some inland 
lakes, especially Bala lake. In addition new holiday centres are being developed 
at Towyn and Maentwrog. Apart perhaps from the establishment of these 
new centres, holiday development is not likely to provide many new 
employment opportunities. 
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Income Levels 

34. The industrial structure and low activity rates are reflected in low 
income levels. Mid-Wales is a low income area. According to the report of 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year ended 3 1 st March, 1957, 
the average income per head of population in the mid-Wales counties was 
£132, compared with £172 for Wales and Monmouthshire, £182 for five 
representative English rural counties and £228 for England. <®> 

Central Government Grants and Subsidies 

35. It is hardly surprising that an area where income levels are low, where 
people are spread over a wide area and where localised service trades 
predominate should have become heavily dependent upon external assistance 
of one kind or another. Although great strides have been made, and are being 
made, to provide better housing and to improve public services, this progress 
would have been impossible without the considerable Exchequer aid being 
given in the form of rate deficiency and other grants. The extent to which 
the mid-Wales counties are dependant upon this aid may be judged from the 
fact that in the financial year 1959-60 they received £6 ■ 4 million (63 • 9 per cent 
of their total income) in the form of Central Government grants. This must be 
compared with the average proportion of only 48-6 per cent for 15 selected 
English counties which also showed signs of depopulation. Breconshire, 
with 61-0 per cent, received the lowest percentage among the mid-Wales 
counties and even this was considerably above the 55 ■ 0 per cent received by 
Norfolk which was the highest level in the 15 English counties referred to 
above. The largest factor in this difference was the Rate Deficiency Grant. For 
the five Welsh counties this accounted for 22-3 per cent of all income and 
for the selected English counties only 8 • 2 per cent. The balance from all other 
grants was 41-6 per cent for the mid-Wales counties and 40 ■ 4 per cent for the 
English counties. Obviously this high degree of dependency is partly due to 
the thin spread of the mid-Wales population over such an extensive area. 

36. Apart from grants to Local Government the area benefits from other 
forms of Central Government aid. In agriculture there are many grant-aided 
schemes of general application which are available to the small farmer subject 
to qualification on certain grounds of eligibility. Of particular value to an 
area such as mid-Wales is the Small Farmer Scheme which has been designed 
specifically to help the type of farmer who is most common in this area. Then 
again, apart from the Ministry of Agriculture’s general policy of guaranteed 
prices, there are certain subsidies which are of particular benefit to mid-Wales, 
for example the hill sheep subsidy and the hill cow subsidy, aimed primarily at 
assisting livestock rearing enterprises in upland areas. 

37. In 1959 agricultural subsidies and grant payments, for which statistics 
are obtainable, amounted to a little over £4J million for mid-Wales compared 
with just over £12 million for Wales as a whole. Mid-Wales thus received 
35-6 per cent of the total subsidy payments made to Wales whereas its 1951 
agricultural labour force represented only 30-0 per cent of the Welsh total.*’* 
Assuming that the latter figure has remained fairly constant this might 
indicate the extra dependency of mid-Wales agriculture on subsidy payments 

'"'See Appendix I. Factual Survey of Mid-Wales, paragraphs 225 to 229. 

’’•Registrar-General; 1951 Census. Industry Tables. H.M.S.O. 
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and the non-viability of the basic industry in the area compared with the 
rest of Wales. On the other hand, it should be noted that hill farming is a 
low cost/low return system and on certain criteria receives less aid per unit 
than some other farming systems. 

Transport 

(a) Bus Services 

38. Public transport is another sector of the economy in which mid-Wales, 
in common with most other rural areas, is dependent upon subsidy. The 
provision of a bus service, not necessarily adequate, is uneconomic in many 
parts of the area because of the sparsity of the population. A relatively high, 
and still rising, proportion of the population owns private means of transport 
and this aggravates the problem. Many of the low frequency private bus 
services which are now operated owe their continuation to the subsidies 
afforded by other enterprises carried on by the operators. As the population 
declines and the amount of private transport increases many large public 
operators as well as the small village operators find themselves in increasing 
difficulty in trying to maintain their services (Map 9). 

39. This problem of uneconomic services was recognised in the Jack 
Report in which it is stated : 

‘Adequate rural bus services cannot be provided except as a result 
of some measure of financial assistance from outside the industry’.'®’ 
After considering the case for remission of the fuel tax and finding this form 
of assistance impracticable and undesirable for a number of reasons, it was 
finally recommended in the Report that assistance should be given in the form 
of direct financial aid which should be borne partly by the Exchequer and 
partly by the county councils. But even if the Government decided to 
implement this recommendation at some future date, it is most unlikely that 
the five mid-Wales counties could afford to make more than a token 
contribution towards this joint scheme of aid. The Council for Wales and 
Monmouthshire recommended assistance to rural transport from the 
Exchequer rather than from local rates."” 

(b) Railways 

40. Future prospects of rail transport in the mid-Wales area are uncertain. 
Under the reorganisation plan of the British Railways Board it is proposed 
that passenger train services be withdrawn from all lines in mid-Wales with 
the exception of those from Shrewsbury to the Cambrian Coast and the 
narrow gauge line from Aberystwyth to Devil’s Bridge.'^”’ Ministry of Labour 
estimates of insured workers indicate that about 1,400 men are employed by 
British Railways in mid-Wales. Recent closures and those now proposed 
might mean the displacement of two-thirds of this labour force. Such a 
withdrawal of services would, therefore, not only give rise to hardship or 



‘^'Ministry of Transport. Rural Bus Services. Report of the Committee. 1961. Paragraph 8. 
H.M.S.O. 

'"‘The Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. Report on Rural Transport Problems in 
Wales. 1962. Pages 39 to 41 (Grand. 1821). H.M.S.O. 

'^"’British Railways Board. The Reshaping of British Railways. 1963. Part I; Appendix 2, 
Section 1 and 5; Part II: Map 9. H.M.S.O. 
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inconvenience to a large number of people, but would also prove a severe 
blow to the economy by considerably reducing the employment opportunities 
in an area already deficient in this respect. 

41 . In considering the reduction and re-organisation of the public transport 
services, the hardship caused to present users must be taken into account. The 
Council for Wales and Monmouthshire'ii' jid not define hardship, but relied 
on the interpretation given in the Jack Report.'i=> A description of hardship 
is given in the annual report for 1962 of the Transport Users Consultative 
Committee for Wales and Monmouthshire. There was general agreement 
by the Committee that anything which made it more difficult or costly for a 
person to pursue his trade or profession was a hardship. The Committee also 
classed as hardship any consequence of a closure affecting the health of train 
users or their dependants, or anything which reduced their standard of living 
by, for example, a denial of access to a shopping centre of reasonable size. 
On this definition many people in mid-Wales will face hardship with the 
reduction in bus and train services. 

42. It would appear, therefore, that in the future the area will have to face 
reduced bus and rail services and thereby a worsening of communications. To 
what extent this will be offset by a further increase in the already high incidence 
of private transport is difficult to estimate, but unless the income level of the 
area is raised the future rate of increase might be low. The low density of 
population and the scatter of habitations does not help and it would seem 
that, in the long term, some solution may be obtained through a greater 
concentration of even the existing level of population, with the grouping of 
habitations into fewer but larger settlements. 

(c) Roads 

43. The main roads of mid-Wales, although permitting only slow average 
speeds because of their tortuous courses and narrow carriageways, in general 
cause no difficulty in communications between principal destinations. On 
current design criteria neither present traffic loads nor those to be anticipated 
in the next decade will give rise to over-loading and it is unlikely that any case 
can be made for the inclusion of major works in the national trunk road 
programme. Small schemes of minor importance to eliminate local black-spots 
will, however, undoubtedly continue to play a part in the programme of the 
highway authorities. Some trunk road approaches to the area from the main 
urban centres in England, especially from Wolverhampton via Shrewsbury, 
are now, or will be in the future, severely overloaded. 

Education 

44. Another major problem posed by the low level and scatter of population 
is that of providing suitable educational facilities. In most rural areas the 
authorities endeavour to keep to a minimum the journeys undertaken by 



^^^’The Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. Report on the Rural Transport Problem 
in Wales. 1962. Pages 39 to 41. (Cmnd. 1821.) H.M.S.O. 

^^®’Ministry of Transport. Rural Bus Services. The Report of the Committee. 1961. 
Paragraph 78. H.M.S.O. 

‘^^‘Transport Users’ Consultative Committee for Wales and Monmouthshire. Annual 
Report. 1962. H.M.S.O. 
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primary school children. In difficult cases, where public transport services 
are not available, a special bus or taxi service is arranged. A concentration of 
population into larger villages would, however, enable authorities to provide 
primary schools of more economic size, probably with increased economy of 
resources and affording a greater attraction to teachers, the more ambitious 
of whom now tend to seek the better opportunities to be found in the 
urban areas (Map 13). 

45. Secondary education, too, has its difficulties. Distances are sometimes 
so great that children live in lodgings during the week and in one school area 
of Radnorshire there are pupils who have to travel up to 60 miles a day. The 
reluctance in some cases of local education authorities to enter into 
co-operative arrangements with their neighbours has added to the hardship 
involved. Organisation of the curriculum and staffing also entails serious 
problems and make the provision of this level of education in the area a more 
than usually heavy drain on current resources. Something might be done to 
help matters through the co-ordination of sixth form classes at different 
schools, or the provision of boarding wings in selected grammar or 
comprehensive schools. Greater concentration of the population in larger 
villages or modest towns would help to reduce the problems of distance 
(Map 14). 

46. In general there is prospect of a progressive improvement in facilities, 
for example, by rationalisation of the provision both of schools and 
establishments of further education. The Ministry of Education’s programme 
for major school building for 1964-65 (the most recent to be announced) will 
bring about the completion of the re-organisation of the all-age schools in 
Wales, and there is prospect of more attention being paid in the next series 
of building programmes to the rebuilding or remodelling of the more 
suitable school buildings, many of which are in rural areas. It is probable, too, 
that during the next few years some of the smaller and less viable of the village 
primary schools will be closed and the children accommodated in bigger and 
more efficient units. All proposed closures are scrutinised with the greatest 
care by the Ministry, particularly where it can be argued that the school, 
however small, contributes effectively to the life of the local community and 
cannot readily be replaced. 

47. Secondary technical education is provided in comprehensive and 
bilateral schools, and much useful work is done at the Rural Technical 
Institutes. There are establishments of further education at Brecon, Cardigan, 
Newtown and Aberystwyth, and a new centre for technical and commercial 
education is being planned at Dolgellau. In addition to the provision of 
full-time courses at the farm institutes, there is the Cardiganshire Farmers’ 
Education Centre at Felinfach and a comprehensive series of part-time 
centres for agricultural education has recently been devised by the Welsh 
Joint Education Committee. 

48. Efforts are being made by the Ministry and the local education 
authorities concerned to make these facilities more widely known. It seems 
probable that in terms of more advanced technical education, progress can 
best be brought about by the increased provision of hostel accommodation at 
those technical colleges capable of running advanced courses, for example, on 
a block release basis. 
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Conclusion 

49. The main, features which emerge from this review of the major 
demographic and economic aspects of mid-Wales problems are: 

(a) a small declining and ageing population distributed in an outmoded 
settlement pattern of small scattered communities, which tends to 
make the provision of most public services costly and transport 
uneconomic, and which is inhibitive of social organisation at a 
standard desirable in the present day; 

(b) a continual outward flow of a considerable proportion of the younger 
and more able people; 

(c) a declining source of employment in the basic industry of agriculture, a 
very low and apparently static source of employment in alternative 
manufacturing industry and limited power to attract more industry 
without outside help; 

(rf) a lower than national average level of income; 

(e) and, perhaps most important of all, the heavy dependence of the 
economy on Exchequer subsidies. So far as this last point is 
concerned it is worth making the comment that forms of Government 
assistance which can be expected to reduce this degree of dependence 
and make the area ultimately more viable are preferable to subsidies 
which are unlikely to promote further development. 
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CHAPTER 2 



THE IMMEDIATE PROSPECTS 
FOR MID-WALES 

50. Having examined the basic problems of mid-Wales the Committee 
made an assessment of the prospects for the area over the next decade, or so. 
To do this, each of the major sectors of the economy was examined in the 
light of recent trends and an attempt made to determine the scope of develop- 
ment that could reasonably be expected. On the basis of this data and the 
projections of population made by the Registrar-General, estimates were made 
of the level of population in 1981. 

51. At this point it will be useful to recapitulate the trends of overall 
employment in the area over the last ten years. Between 1951 and 1961 the 
total occupied population is estimated to have declined by about 5,000, that 
is from about 76,000 to 71,000. The decline is almost entirely due to a 
substantial contraction of employment in the extractive group of industries, 
particularly agriculture, which was only partially offset by an increase in the 
number of jobs in the service industries. It is estimated that the number of 
persons employed in agriculture fell by about 7,000, those in mining and 
quarrying by 650 and in manufacturing industries by 550. Employment in 
the service industries increased by 3,000, from 41,600 to 44,600. Much of this 
increase, however, was accounted for by the expansion of the building and 
contracting industry which must be regarded as temporary. A large number 
of workers entered the area to build the power plants at Tanygrisiau and 
Trawsfynydd and in the Rheidol valley, all of which are now nearing 
completion. 



The Major Sectors of the Economy 

(a) Agriculture 

52. It has already been noted that largely as a result of increasing farm 
mechanisation and other factors there was a steady fall in the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture between 1951 and 1961. The estimated fall 
was 29 per cent, from a total of just over 24,000 persons in 1951 to 17,000 
in 1961. 

53. It is not possible to forecast with any degree of accuracy how many 
whole-time workers will be required to operate the pattern of farming in 
mid-Wales 20 years hence. There has been no diminution in the annual rate 
of loss in recent years and, although it might be thought that the severest 
effects of mechanisation on labour requirements have already been felt, the 
scope for rationalisation of farm units in the area is so great that it must be 
assumed that the recent trend in labour losses will continue for many years 
to come. 
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54. It seems reasonable to expect that there will be a decrease in the 
number of full-time farms; the maintenance of a fair number of part-time 
holdings with owners supplementing their income by employment in the 
forests or catering for the tourist; and a considerable increase in agricultural 
co-operatives of all kinds in order to meet competition from abroad. 
Agricultural policy, and not general policy in relation to depopulation, will 
continue to shape the pattern of agriculture in mid-Wales. Nevertheless it is 
possible that if depopulation continues the quality of the agricultural 
manpower, including both farmers and employed farm workers, will 
deteriorate. 

(b) Forestry 

55. The Forestry Commission point to the fact that changing economic 
conditions are making it increasingly difficult for the small hill sheep farm to 
carry on as a single isolated unit. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that a strong plea for the closer integration of forestry and farming was made 
in the Zuckerman Report. Apart from any question of economic return, 
afforestation yields fringe benefits which cannot be ignored. These include the 
provision of shelter belts to hill farms, the construction of new metalled 
roads in previously inaccessible country, the sharing of equipment in remote 
areas and, most important of all, the provision of part-time employment to 
the farming community and the introduction of new blood which helps to 
combat depopulation. It must not be forgotten, however, that Forestry 
Commission activities are an investment of capital with a low, long-term rate 
of return. The yield from such upland areas as the higher slopes of Plynlimon 
is very marginal, but on the better sites an economic return is possible. 

56. Between 1950 and 1960 the area under Forestry Commission 
plantation in the five mid-Wales counties was increased from 50,000 acres to 
nearly 113,000 acres. The Commission hope to increase this to nearly 160,000 
acres by 1970. This would represent 7J per cent of the total area of the five 
counties. The rate of planting up to 1970 will possibly increase from present 
levels provided that sufficient suitable land can be acquired. Under the present 
price support arrangements the continuing prosperity of the hill sheep 
farming industry as a whole means that fewer large hill farms come on to 
the market and, when they do, they command a correspondingly higher 
price which sometimes makes it impossible for the Commission to compete. 
Notwithstanding this the Commission consider that there are areas presently 
under hill sheep farming which might be better turned to forestry and its 
policy is to secure these areas by voluntary agreement so that the planting 
programme for the next few years can be achieved (Map 7). 

57. The labour force employed by the Commission in the mid-Wales 
forests increased from just over 1,000 in 1950 to nearly 1,400 in 1960. If 
present plans materialise, employment will be between 1,800 and 1,900 men 
by 1970. By and large, forestry development is concentrated in those areas 
where depopulation has been heaviest so that the expansion of forestry is 
making a useful contribution to the economy of these less densely populated 
areas. However, the expansion of employment which has taken place and 
which is envisaged over the next decade is relatively small when set against 
the losses in the agricultural labour force. It is clear that forestry, within the 

Agriculture and Marginal Land. 1957. Paragraphs 120 to 126. H.M.S.O. 
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limits imposed by Government policy, cannot offset significently the decline 
in employment in mid-Wales. The potential plantable upland, excluding 
commons, is about 450,000 acres and if half of this was used for afforestation 
an additional labour force of 3,500 men would be needed. 

58. The part played by private forestry interests in mid-Wales, while not 
on the scale of the Forestry Commission, is appreciable. With the help of the 
Forestry Co-operative Societies and various grants from the Forestry 
Commission, some 30,000 acres of well managed woodlands were established 
by 1960. It is hoped that by 1970 this area will have increased to 50,000 acres. 
It is estimated that in 1960 private forestry employed some 300 to 350 men 
and that this figure should reach 500 by 1970. 

(c) Manufacturing Industry 

59. In 1945 there were 26 factories in mid-Wales. By the end of 1962 the 
number had increased to 54 and these employed about 3,000 people. 
The experience of the Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association in its 
negotiations with over 100 firms in the 1957 to 1962 period provides a basis 
for an assessment of the future prospects of attracting industry to mid-Wales. 

60. The availability of financial assistance from the Government (through 
the Development Fund) has been of considerable importance in awakening 
the interest of industrialists to mid-Wales as a possible location. This 
assistance has taken the form of providing a Government factory to be let at a 
low rent and it has been the decisive factor in clinching six of the thirteen 
new developments with which the Mid-Wales Industrial Development 
Association has been concerned since its formation in 1957 up to the end of 
1962. The six factory building schemes for which the Association has 
succeeded in obtaining Treasury approval have involved an advance of 
£253,000 from the Development Fund to the Board of Trade to provide, for 
renting, factories which the tenants claim will employ a total of 400 women 
and 125 men when peak labour requirements are reached. 

61. It has been found that an industrialist is generally keen to establish 
himself within reasonably short distances from his markets, his suppliers and, in 
the case of a branch factory, from the parent firm. He is interested in existing 
buildings when available since his capital costs are thereby reduced and he 
does not initially become too firmly committed to the area. Since 1957 only 
a few incoming industrialists have been prepared to finance the provision of 
their own factories. Those for whom new premises have been provided have 
specified that their factory sites must be well situated in relation to a centre 
of population ; must be near a main road ; and provided with all main services. 
As to labour supply, not only is proximity to a large centre desirable, but the 
industrialist also looks for a catchment area (within a radius of about 15 to 
20 miles) which can provide him with an adequate labour supply. Usually he 
hopes to find satisfactory transport facilities, relatively inexpensive housing 
and adequate provision for general and technical education, shopping and 
recreation. 

62. Local authorities have been discouraged by the cost involved from 
making available and laying out suitable sites for industry, which may or 
may not be developed. Despite this some measure of success is being achieved 
in trying to anticipate the requirements of potential developers. 
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63. Immediately after the war, Montgomeryshire and, in particular the 
Severn Valley, proved to be the area of mid-Wales most attractive to incoming 
industry. Merioneth was also successful to a lesser degree in this period. More 
recently, interest has been maintained in the Severn valley and greater interest 
has been shown in north Breconshire and Radnorshire. These last areas, 
together with Aberystwyth, come within the sphere of interest of the Midlands’ 
industrialists whilst eastern Merioneth has been on the fringe of the sphere of 
interest of both Midlands and Lancashire firms. Up to the present time all 
other areas of mid-Wales have been outside the sphere of interest of any 
major industrial area. 

64. The experience of the last fifteen years has shown that firms can 
successfully establish factories in mid-Wales. They are not generally willing 
to build factories for themselves, but they will adapt existing buildings or take 
leases of new factories built in approved locations by the Industrial Estates 
Management Corporation for Wales— the agency which builds and administers 
Government financed factories in Wales. 

65. It is too soon to judge to what extent the introduction of new industries 
is proving successful in arresting the drift of population, especially since those 
most recently introduced are small. On the other hand, it can be clearly 
shown that the establishment of large concerns, such as the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment at Aberporth and the ex-Government factory at Newtown, 
have made tangible contributions towards holding and even increasing the 
populations of their surrounding regions. 

66. Leaving aside Government policy towards mid-Wales and towards the 
control of further industrial expansion in the conurbations, the further 
introduction of industry into mid-Wales is likely to depend on the strength 
of the national economy and the level of demand for labour generated in the 
industrial areas. The effect of past depopulation, which has already reduced 
to a very low level the number of school leavers annually available for local 
employment in mid-Wales, and the absence of any sizeable pools of labour 
in the area will restrict the size and rate of introduction of new firms. In 
addition, the almost complete absence of any existing premises in which a 
firm can commence its activities without a heavy or long-term capital 
commitment, the comparative lack of industrial tradition and skills and the 
absence of any natural resources attractive to industry are bound to retard 
the industrial development of the area. The industrial prospects of some 
parts of mid-Wales, especially those in the west which are remote from 
industrial centres, are particularly bleak. All these factors which control both 
the size of the firms that can be attracted and the rate at which they can be 
introduced suggest that the introduction of industry into mid-Wales cannot be 
expected to reverse the downward trend in population. Nevertheless, in view 
of the contraction of employment which the area can expect in agriculture, 
transport, building and construction, and the limited additional employment 
which can be expected in forestry and tourism, the provision of new employ- 
ment opportunities in manufacturing industry is essential if an acceleration 
of depopulation is to be prevented. 

(d) Growth Towns 

67. A comparative analysis of the recent experience of towns in mid-Wales 
has been made to help define those which have reasonable prospects of being 
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attractive to industrialists and where increased population and industrial 
growth would make a significant contribution to the well-being of the area. 
These towns are Bala and Towyn in Merioneth; Aberystwyth, Lampeter and 
Cardigan in Cardiganshire; Welshpool, Newtown and Llanidloes in 
Montgomeryshire; Llandrindod Wells and Rhayader in Radnorshire; and 
Builth Wells and Brecon in Breconshire. Llandrindod Wells, Rhayader and 
Builth Wells are close enough together to make it possible for their authorities 
to consider jointly the promotion of population and industrial growth in 
their region (Map 15). 

68. This list is in no way intended to preclude the possibility of setting up 
small factories in other towns where a good case can be made and where the 
industrialist finds special advantages. 

(e) Tourist Industry 

69. In earlier reference to the recent trends in the tourist industry it was 
noted that the direct employment offered in mid-Wales was surprisingly small 
and that the latest developments were of a type that had not brought about any 
increase. In the years ahead the greater mobility conferred upon the tourist 
by the use of a private car is likely to result in his making shorter stays at 
established resorts whilst the family man may tend more and more to 
patronise camping and caravan sites. Greater mobility also implies a larger 
number of tourists entering the area in future and there appears to be a need 
for more accommodation, particularly in the eastern half of mid-Wales. 
There is increasing pressure for caravan sites. If uncontrolled they can 
destroy much of the attraction of the area to the tourists. There is, therefore, a 
need for good planning and development of caravan sites. The local 
authorities are aware of this need. 

70. Unfortunately, investment in the tourist industry is relatively 
unprofitable, and it is unlikely in the foreseeable future to be attracted to 
mid-Wales on a sufficiently substantial scale to provide much extra 
employment unless there are some radical changes in present trends. Whether 
such changes in trends can be brought about by positive initiative from any 
source and, if they can, how they might be exploited for the economic 
benefit of mid-Wales are matters which require investigation. It is gratifying, 
therefore, to note that the Council for Wales, in their recent report, have 
recommended that an appropriate investigation (for the whole of Wales) 
should be put in hand and also to note that the Government have promised 
to provide the Welsh Tourist and Holidays Board with substantial financial 
assistance for this purpose.''®’ 

(f) Transport 

71. Reference has already been made to the reduction of some 800 to 900 
male jobs which seems likely to result from rail closures. This should be 
considered in the light of the fact that the six firms, which the Mid-Wales 
Industrial Development Association succeeded in attracting to newly built 
Government factories in mid-Wales up to the end of 1962, had a total 
potential of only 125 male jobs. 

''®’The Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. Report on The Welsh Holiday Industry. 
1963. (Cmnd. 1950.) H.M.S.O. 
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72. In the case of roads, it would appear that if the present priorities of 
the national trunk road programme remain, there is little likelihood of any 
major works being carried out in mid-Wales during the next decade to help 
the growth of the economy. If this is so, and despite the inevitable work on 
minor schemes which will continue, the labour force employed on the roads 
is unlikely to increase significantly in the near future. 

(g) Building and Construction 

73. Four major projects are currently in course of construction in 
mid-Wales. These are the pumped storage scheme at Tanygrisiau, the 
Trawsfynydd nuclear power station, the Rheidol hydro-electric scheme and 
the Tryweryn valley reservoir. All this work has been commenced during 
the last five or six years and even in the winter conditions of January 1 963 they 
employed between them about 2,250 workers. At their combined peak in 
September 1961, 3,375 were employed. All the projects are due to be 
completed at various dates in the next five years, after which time the 
permanent operating staff is not likely to exceed 500. 

74. A high proportion of the workers employed on these construction 
schemes has been drawn from outside mid-Wales, but new employment 
opportunities for local labour have also been provided. Much of this local 
labour has, however, been drawn away from the basic industries, particularly 
from the slate mines and quarries at Blaenau Ffestiniog. Whilst it is possible 
that some of these workers will return to their former employment when work 
on these contracts is ended, there is almost certain to be a substantial increase 
in the local unemployment registers, especially in Merioneth. The construction 
of the new nuclear power station at Wylfa Head in Anglesey might, however, 
attract many of the men now travelling to Trawsfynydd. In all, therefore, 
there will most probably be, over the next five years, a substantial reduction in 
the number of employment opportunities offered by the building and 
construction industry in mid-Wales. 

(h) Water Resources (Map 8j 

75. If all the water resources of mid-Wales, as estimated by the Welsh 
Advisory Water Committee*'®’, were ever to be developed it is likely that the 
result would be a combination of regulating and conventional reservoirs and 
simple abstraction points. On this basis, and without making any allowance 
for the re-use of water, the surface water resources of the whole area could 
be made to yield some 1,200 million gallons per day compared with the 
present yield of 300 million gallons per day. It is probable, however, that only 
those resources east of the main watershed of mid-Wales could be made 
conveniently available to the English conurbations. The yield from these 
could amount to some 800 million gallons per day. The extent to which these 
resources will be required for eventual use and the programming of possible 
redevelopment will depend very largely on the scale and location of future 
industrial expansion and the rate of increase of domestic consumption both 
in England and Wales. It is, therefore, impossible to make any realistic 
estimate of the number of jobs that could accrue from these works. 



''•'Welsh Advisory Water Committee. Report on the Water Resources of Wales. 1961. 
(Cmnd. 1331.) H.M.S.O. 
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(i) Hydro-Electricity 

76. Survey work has shown that, excluding pumped storage schemes, the 
full hydro-electric development of mid-Wales would result in the provision 
of an annual power output of 400 to 500 million kilowatt hours. It has also 
been estimated that detailed searches might reveal that the mid-Wales 
counties could accommodate pumped storage schemes with a combined 
yield of more than 1 ,000 million kilowatt hours per annum. 

77. Since the early plans for the comprehensive power utilisation of the 
water-power resources of mid- and North Wales were drawn up, major 
developments have taken place in the production of electricity from raw 
materials other than water. These developments include the setting up of 
modern coal-fired power stations at Connah’s Quay and in the industrial 
belt of South Wales and the construction of nuclear power stations at 
Trawsfynydd in Merioneth and Wylfa in Anglesey. Modern coal-fired 
stations are increasing in efficiency and it has been estimated that the full 
additional hydro-electric capacity of mid-Wales, as estimated above, can now 
be produced by a coal-fired station consuming less than 300,000 tons of 
somewhat inferior quality coal per annum. As far as the Central Electricity 
Generating Board is concerned, the decision whether or not to propose a 
particular hydro-electric development is governed primarily by a combination 
of economic and amenity considerations. They agree that current advances 
in thermal plant are diminishing the economic advantage of hydro-electric 
generation. Pumped storage schemes, on the other hand, are in quite a 
different category and it may well be that further developments will be 
justified at some future date. 

Population Forecast to 1981 

(a) Registrar-General's Natural Increase Projections 

78. The 1961 projection of population based on natural increase only, as 
issued by the Registrar-General, estimates for England and Wales a total 
population of 49i million in 1971, 52 million in 1981 and 58J million by the 
year 2001, as compared with a total population of 46J million in 1961. For 
mid-Wales the home population<i’> of 177,400 in 1961 is projected to 185,000 
in 1981; this is an increase of 4-6 per cent compared with an increase of 
12- 6 per cent for England and Wales over the same period and of 9 - 7 per cent 
for Wales. These projected increases are all greater than the natural change 
rates experienced during the period 1951 to 1961, namely 0-4 per cent for 
mid-Wales, 3-4 per cent for Wales and 4-3 per cent for England and Wales. 
It would seem that the most optimistic forecast for mid-Wales is the natural 
increase projection of 185,000. This would be based on the unrealistic 
assumption that there will be no outward migration from mid-Wales after 
1961. 

(b) Migration 

79. Any other forecast of the population to be expected in 1981 must of 
necessity depend upon such assumptions as are made about the impact of 
future migration or future employment prospects on the natural increase 

U’lThe home population is the enumerated popuiation adjusted for persons who were 
away from home on Census night. It is the base from which projections of popuiation 
are made. 
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projections. A major objection to the use of natural increase projections in 
population forecasting is that they take no account of population movement 
after the base date. 

80. There are two simple assumptions that can be made about the 
migration which may take place from mid-Wales during the next 20 years. The 
first is that there will be no change in the present rate of decline in the area’s 
population. This would be the case if over the next 20 years the rate of change 
in the overall economy is the same as the rate of change during the past 
ten years. In this event the additional population which can be expected in 
mid-Wales on account of the higher rate of natural increase would be more 
than counter-balanced by migration to leave a 1981 population of about 
163,500. The alternative assumption is that the present rate of migration 
will continue but that the economy of mid-Wales will be strengthened so as 
to provide employment to absorb the additional number of people who, as a 
result of the rise in the rate of natural increase in population, will be available 
in mid- Wales. In this case the 1981 population would be about 170,000. 
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CHAPTER 3 



HOW SERIOUS ARE THE PROBLEMS 
OF MID-WALES? 

81. At this stage it is necessary to consider whether the conditions of 
which depopulation is a symptom constitute a problem against which 
remedial action needs to be and can be taken. 

A. Economic Considerations 

82. It can be argued that, as a consequence of the changing structure and 
technique of farming, the countryside is capable of supporting fewer and 
fewer people and that it is in the interest of the economy in general that any 
surplus population should be allowed or even encouraged to move to those 
areas of industrial concentration where labour is in demand and productivity 
is high. 

83. There are three questions relevant to this economic argument; 

(a) Is the best use being made of resources by keeping labour in areas 
from which it might otherwise migrate, taking into account the cost 
of providing alternative employment? 

{b) Are the public costs of keeping potential migrants where they are, 
greater or less than the increased public costs in the area to which they 
migrate ? 

(c) What are the private costs of moving and re-training? 

As regards the first question there are two points to consider : 

(i) the productivity of labour in the mid-Wales area as compared with 
the main reception areas of the Midlands and London conurbations; 

(ii) the economic subsidy involved in building factories in mid-Wales. 

(a) (i) Productivity of Labour 

84. The fact that people migrate is in itself an indication that they can earn 
more and have a wider choice of employment if they move than if they stay. 
If staying means unemployment the gain to the national product from their 
migration is the full amount of their earnings in their new employment. On the 
other hand, if employment is provided locally by factory building, or other 
means, the loss of contribution to the national product is closely related to the 
difference in earnings in industrial employment in the two areas. There is not 
sufficient data available to enable the relevant difference to be measured. 
Average earnings in industrial employment in mid-Wales are almost certainly 
lower than in industrial employment in the main conurbations to which 
migrants tend largely to go. On the other hand careful investigation suggests 
that, in the case of industry already attracted to mid-Wales, productivity 
and earnings there and in similar establishments elsewhere are not dissimilar. 
It is not reasonable to assess the loss by reference to the difference in earnings 
between industrial employment in mid-Wales and, say, the Midlands, where 
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the level of industrial earnings is raised by the earnings of skilled labour in 
trades not to be found in mid-Wales and for which migrants would not be 
acceptable. 

(a) (ii) Subsidy Element 

85. Experience of factory building with Development Fund assistance in 
the mid-Wales area has been too limited to enable an accurate assessment 
of the subsidy involved to be made. The total costs of building and the actual 
rents charged vary considerably according to the size of the factory, the 
nature of the site and the type of product to be produced. Nevertheless, an 
attempt has been made, on the basis of experience from four recent factory 
projects in mid-Wales, to arrive at average estimates of costs and yields. The 
averages should be treated with some reserve and give only a general indication 
of the subsidy involved. 

86. On the basis of the forecasts of ultimate employment made by the 
industrialist, the average capital cost of providing the four new factories is 
estimated to be about £472 per job. The actual rents charged vary between 
Ir. lOd. and 3r. 10c?. per square foot, the average being 2s. 8cf. This compares 
with an ‘economic rent’ of 9s. 6d. per square foot. For this purpose, economic 
rent is assumed to be 10 per cent, per annum of the capital cost, which is the 
figure used by the Board of Trade for factory building outside Development 
Districts. In other words, on average only 28 per cent, of the economic rent is 
recovered, the remaining 72 per cent, constituting the subsidy. In fact, the 
subsidy element involved in providing these four factories to combat 
depopulation in mid-Wales is estimated to average £34 per job per annum 
and this appears to be not unreasonable. Offsetting this cost would be the 
reduction of grants and subsidies which would ensue from the introduction of 
new industry. The offset, by reduction of rate deficiency grant from the 
Exchequer, from the increased rate product of a typical new factory in mid- 
Wales is about 10 per cent, of the subsidy element. The rate product of 
additional houses and the increased value of commercial premises as prosperity 
grows will increase this offset. 

(b) Public cost of migration 

87. There is very little evidence available about the marginal cost of 

providing social services, other than housing, for migrants or potential 
migrants. It may well be the case that no significant amount of extra social 
capital (other than housing) is either saved in the place from which they move I 
or is required in the districts to which they go. Neither, in all probability, are i 
the marginal running costs of the local government services very greatly 
affected. It has been assumed, therefore, that the cost of other social services 
per family can be left out of account, that is, the difference in cost of housing I 

and services per family in the two places is the difference in the cost of 
housing alone. 

88. A comparison between the public costs of housing the migrant 

population m their areas of origin and similar costs in a new town shows that 
there is very little saving either way, but there may be a slight margin in i 
favour of the area of origin. = e .i 
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89. The gross capital cost of providing housing in new towns is greater 
than in the districts from which the migrants come.<^®> Moreover, all migrant 
families will need a house when they move, whereas some of the potential 
migrants, remaining in mid-Wales, require only the maintenance of their 
existing dwellings over a period of years. 

(c) Private cost of Migration 

90. The private costs of moving and re-training are self-evident, but 
cannot be quantified since they vary with personal circumstances. Nevertheless, 
these costs constitute a factor on the debit side of moving potential migrants. 

91. Summing up the economic case, there is an argument from the point 
of view of the national economy for allowing labour to move freely to those 
areas where wage rates are highest, thereby leading to a higher gross national 
product. There is economic disadvantage, as measured by the subsidy 
element involved, in countering depopulation with factory building. Olfsetting 
this in certain cases is the lower public cost of retaining people rather than 
providing for them elsewhere and also the private costs incurred in moving 
and re-training. One other general point which might be mentioned is that all 
persons for whom full employment cannot be provided do not move or may 
not move for some years. For example, school leavers tend to remain until 
they are fully mature. In so far as there is a high proportion of under-employed 
manpower remaining in mid-Wales, and there is some evidence that this is 
the case, it is a loss to the national economy. It may be true that this surplus 
should be weeded out and moved into productive employment outside 
mid-Wales, but this involves private and public costs in lodgings, hostels, 
re-training facilities and travel allowances. 

B. Social Considerations 

92. Mid-Wales has a high proportion of subsistence farmers. <“> The 
Government’s policy over the past 20 years has been to encourage these 
farmers to stay on the land despite the high cost of their agricultural production. 
If, however, agricultural policy becomes dominated by economic considerations 
and the process of farm rationalisation is thereby accelerated then it may be 
argued that the fate of these farmers becomes a matter of national 
responsibility. 

93. Unless there is a complete future collapse of the agricultural and 
forestry economy of the mid- Wales area, and this is inconceivable, there will 
always be a certain number of people engaged in these primary industries and 
they will retain a corresponding level of dependent and supporting population. 
There is an obligation to provide these people with as reasonable a standard 
of living as is possible in the circumstances, but the smaller this population 
becomes, especially if unaccompanied by some measure of concentration, the 
more expensive it will be to maintain the essential social services and amenities. 

‘“'The 1961 average cost of a house, including land and site works, was about £2,500 in 
London new towns and £2,000 in five towns in rural Wales. The annual extra cost of 
building, at per cent, to cover interest and amortisation, in new towns as compared with 

mid-Wales was £37. 

‘“"Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Mid-Wales Investigation Report. 1956. 
Page 25. (Cmnd. 9631.) H.M.S.O. In the area studied by the Welsh Agricultural Land 
Sub-Commission, covering part of the counties of Cardigan, Montgomery, and Radnor, it 
was found that of a total of 1,404 farms, 57 per cent, were too small to yield any profit over 
and above the agricultural wage and interest on invested capital. 
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Provision of facilities such as housing, pubhc services and so on, to the 
standard required by present day conditions, can only be provided at 
acceptable cost in closely knit communities of reasonable size, since full 
provision in scattered hamlets and small villages is unlikely to be within the 
means of rural authorities with small populations. 

94. Mid-Wales also needs to be looked at in the national context of 
population distribution. It is true that the conurbations offer certain economic 
advantages to those firms located within them. They provide large markets 
and the variety of their industries and skills facilitate inter-dependence and 
specialisation which result in various forms of economies. The conurbations 
also provide a pool of skilled labour and the technical educational facilities 
to ensure that this supply keeps pace with future industrial growth. On the 
other hand, these advantages are considerably offset by social conditions in 
these congested areas. In order to enjoy satisfactory living conditions those 
who can afford to do so move out to the fringes from where they are forced to 
travel considerable distances to their places of employment. The cost to the 
individual of his daily travel to work consists of his fares, which may be quite 
considerable, loss of leisure time, and the general physical strain which this 
travel entails. The loss to industry and thereby to the community in general 
is the loss of production which results from lost man hours and the general 
inability of workers to achieve maximum effort in these circumstances. Those 
who cannot afford to move to more congenial areas are forced to continue 
living in houses, which are sub-standard, amidst the noise and pollution which 
conurbations generate. The social and private costs which result from the 
growth of large industrial conurbations cannot be measured in financial terms, 
but it might well be that they outweigh the economies derived by individual 
firms from their locations in these congested areas. 

95. Emphasis has frequently been placed on the fact that the drift of 
population is taking place most rapidly from those areas where the Welsh 
language and culture still survive. It is true, as pointed out by Professor Brinley 
Thomas, that a more rapid extinction of the Welsh language and culture was 
averted during the second half of the last century by the rapid industriahsation 
of South Wales and the absorption of the Welsh rural population which this 
entailed. The position, however, has changed during more recent decades. 
Census information shows that the bulk of the movement out of mid- Wales 
during this period has been to the English conurbations. The process of 
depopulation in mid-Wales is, therefore, undermining social groups with their 
own distinctive cultural characteristics. 

C. Conclusion 

96. It would seem reasonable to accept that there is a problem in mid- Wales 
about which something should be done. There is an obligation to provide the 
remaining population with reasonable social facilities and amenities and the 
direct burden of doing this would be sensibly diminished by arresting or 
reducing the fall in population. This can only be achieved by the provision of 
additional jobs in mid-Wales. It is very difficult to assess the costs and 
benefits (both private and social) which this would entail if only because these 
costs and benefits will depend to some extent on the scale of operations 
envisaged. We believe that a case has been made out to justify an extension 
of present measures to arrest depopulation. 

'“'Brinley Thomas : The Welsh Economy. University of Wales Press. 1962. Pages 26 to 29. 
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CHAPTER 4 



THE PROBLEMS OF MID-WALES: 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

97. To effect any worthwhile improvement in the economy of mid-Wales 
two things are essential. The first is that, irrespective of the level of population, 
a policy of reducing the existing scatter by nucleation into larger and fewer 
settlements should be implemented. This would enable improved services 
and social amenities to be provided at a lower cost and would form a structure 
upon which a viable economy could be developed to its fullest capacity. The 
second is that more varied employment opportunities should be provided. 

98. The Committee recognises that the policy of reorganisation of the 
settlement pattern poses human and social problems. It is, therefore, necessary 
to state that it envisages its implementation as a long-term process, the first 
step of which would be the preparation of a regional plan. Initially this should 
be on the basis of surveys by local authorities with the results later 
co-ordinated by a single body. The present state of social capital (including 
the housing stock) would need to be assessed in detail and a survey made 
of public utilities and means of communication in relation to the existing 
pattern of employment in the area. A further sizeable investment of social 
capital will probably be required and the locations where this and private 
capital investment can best be concentrated should be identified. This broad 
plan for the future of the area should be produced on alternative assumptions 
about possible rates of growth in different sectors of the economy. The 
implementation of any specific measures adopted by the Government to 
rehabilitate mid-Wales would then be guided by the provisions of the regional 
plan. 

99. The local authorities have a special part to play in promoting the further 
development of mid-Wales. They have already shown commendable initiative 
by coming together to establish the Mid-Wales Industrial Development 
Association. But they still have a direct responsibility to secure the provision 
of factory sites, to allocate houses to key workers, where necessary, and to 
improve technical education. It is most important that by their actions, not 
least in the field of education, the local authorities should project an image of 
themselves which will attract new development and particularly the 
development of light industry. 

100. To what extent can further direct measures to assist the rehabilitation 
of mid-Wales be recommended? Although the average income per head is 
below the national average the area is enjoying a higher level of material 
prosperity than in the past. Again, while there are insufficient prospects for 
the young, who are forced to seek employment elsewhere, reasonable prospects 
are offered to others, such as older and well established persons in the 
professions. The rate of depopulation is not expected to slacken in the 
immediate future, but, given a dynamic economy, some movement of 
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population is not in itself a sufficient reason to introduce special measures to 
halt it. It is easy to understand the feelings of people living in the area, 
especially the young, in the face of continued outward migration and the 
sense of increasing isolation which it must bring. But not enough is known 
about why people move or to what extent potential migrants would be 
affected by the creation of additional employment opportunities in mid-Wales. 
Many people probably move to better themselves and because they are more 
attracted to life in other areas. 

101 . Nevertheless, even on the most hard headed appraisal of the facts it 
would be difficult to justify a policy of laissez faire. The area is already 
heavily subsidised from public funds in one way and another and it seems 
likely that, if depopulation continues and if the standard of public services 
is to be maintained at a level tolerable to pubho opinion, the extent of 
subsidisation will have to increase. It is not possible to quantify all the private 
and social costs attendant upon migration in mid-Wales and in the receiving 
areas. The net cost of special measures to maintain the level of employment 
and slow down the rate of outward migration is also difficult to calculate 
since it is not always obvious what should be included in the balance sheet. 
Some elements of advantage and disadvantage in providing more employment 
opportunities are almost as difficult to identify as they are to measure, for 
example, the possible higher productivity of mid-Wales labour if encouraged 
to migrate and the under-employment which may often precede migration. 
But it is far from certain that there has been any net disadvantage to the 
national economy from recent subsidisation of factory building in mid-Wales. 

102. Bearing in mind such clues as it has been possible to discover about the 
probable balance of economic advantage in these matters, such as the poor 
state of existing social capital in mid-Wales and the probability that subsidisa- 
tion of the area from public funds will increase, the conclusion has been 
reached that further steps should be taken to strengthen the economy of 
mid-Wales. But, whilst to some extent the cost of such rueasures will be 
offset by reductions in other forms of public aid, they should not be taken 
too far. There are powerful economic forces impelling the drift from the 
countryside to the large industrial conurbations. The use of controls and 
public subsidy to arrest or reverse that drift should not be pressed to the 
point of weakening the national economy. It is unlikely, however, that 
special assistance from public funds on any practicable scale would have 
this effect. We have previously noted the considerable obstacles which exist 
to any widespread introduction of manufacturing industry in the short run. 

103. It is not thought reasonable to advocate policies aimed at some specific 
population target, such as maintaining the present level of population or 
increasing the population at some given rate, since it is doubtful whether it is 
possible to arrive at any figure which would be the ‘right’ population to aim 
at and in any case it might not be practicable to reach it. 

104. The impression has, however, been formed that the provision of 
additional employment in mid-Wales with help from Government funds may 
be more advantageous to the region and to the country generally than 
increased subsidisation in the form of rate deficiency grants and the like. 

*“>See also Local Government Commission for Wales. Report and Proposals for Wales. 
1962. Paragraph 587. H.M.S.O. 
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105. The form that additional employment opportunities should take is of 
importance. Obviously these would be concerned with the production of 
goods and services for markets outside the region, though they could be 
expected to have valuable multiplier effects on localised industries. The 
possibilities of developing the natural resources of the area appear to be very 
limited. In our opinion the possibilities of developing tourism are not very 
impressive though a recent report on this takes a more optimistic view.‘^“> 
A case exists for further consideration of expansion of the forestry programme. 
This would make a limited but valuable impact on the employment situation 
in mid-Wales. 

106. There are other possibilities. For example, it might be that Government 
Departments are not always located to the best advantage in the centre of 
large conurbations, and that research establishments controlled by 
Government, nationalised industry or private industry could with advantage 
be located in mid-Wales. 

107. Private manufacturing industry, because of its tremendous scope and 
variety, might make the biggest contribution to the problem. The experience 
of the Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association suggests that if 
wider forms of assistance of the kind available to Development Districts had 
been available more manufacturing industry might have been induced to 
come into the area. But the practical difficulties of doing anything very 
ambitious in the short run, which have been emphasised earlier in the report, 
need to be borne in mind. Mid-Wales can hardly be scheduled as a 
Development District under the latter’s present definition. But the facilities 
which Development Districts can command have recently been extended and 
this must impede the efforts of mid-Wales to attract light industry. Present 
facilities afforded to Development Districts include grants towards the cost 
of building and the cost and installation of plant and machinery. There is 
also the possibility of loans and grants being given to firms for the purpose of 
their business, as well as to Local Authorities for the improvement of basic 
services. The new free depreciation system is also available to firms in 
Development Districts. The Government might consider announcing its 
readiness to consider on their merits proposals for specific new factory 
projects in mid-Wales which appear to require similar facilities if they are to 
be implemented. Similarly, where a case can be made out, the Government 
should consider the building of advance factories and making advances for 
the acquisition and preparation of sites.'®*’ 

'“’The Council for Wales & Monmouthshire. Report on the Welsh Holiday Industry. 
1963. (Cmnd. 1950.) H.M.S.O. 

Appendix III. 

Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association, in its Annual Report for 1962, 
made the suggestion that a number of factories of about 5,000 square feet should be built 
in selected towns in mid-Wales in advance of specific requirement. It pointed out that the 
Association’s work of attracting industry to their area would have achieved greater success if 
suitable existing buildings had been available. A proposal to build one advance factory 
■on an experimental basis was subsequently submitted to the Development Commissioners, 
who reported on the project to the Treasury. In February 1963 the Treasury indicated that 
it had no objection in principle and would be prepared to consider on its merits a specific 
proposal for such a factory. An application by the Association for financial approval to the 
construction of the factory at Aberystwyth was submitted to the Development Commission 
in March 1963. This application was successful; building has since commenced and a tenant 
has been found. 
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108. Although the introduction of more manufacturing industry is a 
necessary part of any programme for the economic development of mid-Wales, 
it has been repeatedly emphasised that this alone will not in the short term 
enable present depopulation trends to be reversed. There has been much 
talk about the development of a new town in mid-Wales, but this is something 
which it is thought should be considered from a wider perspective than that 
of mid-Wales alone. Nevertheless if a decision were taken to build a new town 
or to develop more modestly some of the existing towns it would certainly 
stimulate the sort of investment which is badly needed if further depopulation 
is to be prevented. It is possible that the problems of the area consequent 
upon depopulation, which have been described in the previous chapters, 
cannot now be solved without some large scale initiative of this kind. However 
this may be, no time should be lost in determining Government policy on 
mid- Wales. As pointed out previously in this report, the present time with 
its higher birth rates holds out a somewhat better prospect of halting the 
continued decline in the population of mid-Wales. 

109. In this report the mid-Wales problem has been considered on its own 
merits. In other words an attempt has been made to measure the gravity of its 
economic and social problems and to consider how far they might merit 
exceptional treatment by the Government. But at the present time more 
attention is being given to the urban congestion engendered by the southward 
drift of population, problems of economic growth and similar national 
questions. Authoritative voices are being raised to urge that the less prosperous 
regions, with their low participation rates, high unemployment and slow 
growing rates must be vigorously reactivated if higher national rates of 
economic growth are to be achieved. If action is taken along these lines 
it should prove of great benefit to mid-Wales. 
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APPENDIX I 



FACTUAL SURVEY OF MID-WALES 

Introduction 

110. The material used in this survey was contributed in the form of 
papers on the various aspects of the economic and social structure of 
mid-Wales by the following Government Departments and other bodies : 

the Welsh Department of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food ; 
the Forestry Commission; 

the Welsh Department of the Ministry of Education; 

the Office for Wales, Board of Trade; 

the Wales Office, Ministry of Labour; 

the Ministry of Housing and Local Government; and 

the Mid- Wales Industrial Development Association. 

111. In addition, information, comprising statistics, general comments or 
cartographical material, was supplied by the Ministry of Transport, the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the Development Commission, the 
Council of Social Service for Wales and Monmouthshire, the Rural Industries 
Bureau, the Wales Gas Board, the Central Electricity Generating Board and 
the county councils concerned. 

112. This factual material was examined by the committee. A summary is 
given in the succeeding paragraphs. 

113. The problems of mid-Wales have, within the more general context of 
‘rural Wales’, been examined previously by the Council for Wales and 
Monmouthshire and the Welsh Agricultural Land Sub-Commission, 
White Papers were published by the Government subsequent to these 
enquiries. 



I. POPULATION CHANGES 1951 TO 1961 

114. Whereas mid-Wales is the most extensive area in England and Wales 
showing rural depopulation, it is, nevertheless, not alone in this respect since, 
within Wales, the bordering areas of north-east Pembrokeshire, north 
Carmarthenshire, central and south Caernarvonshire and west Denbighshire 
have experienced similar losses. Parts of rural England too, notably the 



i^®’The Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. Second Memorandum. 1953. (Cmnd. 
8844.) H.M.S.O. Welsh Agricultural Land Sub-Commission. Mid-Wales Investigation 
Report. 1955. (Cmnd. 9631.) H.M.S.O. 

'’“'Rural Wales. 1953. (Cmnd. 9014.) H.M.S.O. and Mid-Wales Investigation Report. 
1956. (Cmnd. 9809.) H.M.S.O. 
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borderland of Herefordshire and Shropshire, south-west England, East 
Anglia, Westmorland, Northumberland, and the North Riding, have also 
been faced with the same problem. 

(a) Total Change (Appendix II, Tables 1, 2 and 3 and Map 3) 

115. The population of the upland rural areas of Wales reached its peak 
around 1871 and since then the population of the five mid- Wales counties 
has been reduced by nearly a quarter, from 275,000 in 1871 to 209,800 in 1961 . 
During the present century, the population of this area has fallen by 17 per 
cent whereas that of England and Wales has increased by nearly 42 per cent 
and Wales as a whole by 36 per cent. The average decennial loss of population 
in mid-Wales since the turn of the century has been 2-7 per cent, but between 
1951 and 1961 the loss was nearly 4 per cent. These figures indicate that the 
rate of decline has been increasing in recent years. 

116. Noting the changes in the specific counties of mid-Wales, the highest 
rate of loss between 1951 and 1961 was experienced by Merioneth and 
Radnorshire— nearly 8 per cent in each case. This was more than double 
that sustained per decade since 1901. In the case of Merioneth, however, this 
was partly attributable to the closure of Armed Forces camps in that county. 
The rate of loss in the included part of Breconshire was also high during the 
last decade, being twice as great as the average per decade experienced since 
1901. In the case of Montgomeryshire, the average decennial rate was more 
than maintained with a loss of 4 per cent since 1951. Only in the case of 
Cardiganshire was the enumerated population greater in 1961 than in 1951, 
but this is accounted for by the presence in 1961 of a large number of workers 
temporarily engaged on large-scale constructional work in the county, and 
also by the inclusion of the student population which was not accounted 
for in the 1951 Census. 

1 17. Out of a total of 43 county districts in mid-Wales, 15 showed increases 
in population between 1951 and 1961, but where these increases were 
significantly large they were due to specific and, usually, temporary causes. 
For example, in Cardiganshire students were enumerated at the Aberystwyth 
and Lampeter colleges in 1961 but not in 1951. This, therefore, inflated the 
figures for these two towns when in fact the permanent resident population 
showed a decline over the period. Again, although there was some expansion 
of the surrounding villages at the expense of Aberystwyth Municipal Borough, 
most of the increase shown for Aberystwyth Rural District was due to the 
enumeration in 1961 of the temporary constructional labour force of 
the Rheidol hydro-electric scheme. Apart from this, there was a decrease in the 
permanent resident population. In Merioneth, Deudraeth Rural District 
showed an increase of 9 per cent, which was due to the temporary labour force 
at Trawsfynydd, and the population of Brecknock Rural District increased 
by 4 per cent owing to the presence on Census night of additional troops at 
Sennybridge. 

118. The number of county districts which had true increases in population 
between 1951 and 1961 is therefore reduced to ten. Five of these, Llanidloes 
Municipal Borough, Montgomery Municipal Borough, Newtown and 
Llanllwchaiarn Urban District, Welshpool Municipal Borough and Forden 

'“’’John SavUle: Rural Depopulation in England and Wales. 1851-1951. Routledee and 
Kegan Paul. 1957. 
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Rural District, are in the Severn valley area which has the advantage of easy 
access to the English Midlands. Of the others, the appreciable increase in 
population in Cardigan Municipal Borough, which can be attributed to the 
expansion of Royal Aircraft Establishment at Aberporth, is significant 
inasmuch as it demonstrates the beneficial effect of a large unit of employment 
even in such a remote region of declining population as western Wales. 
In Bala Urban District there has been some recent developments of its 
amenities, in the form of small boat sailing on Bala lake, and some association 
with the Treweryn reservoir scheme. In the remaining urban districts showing 
population increases, namely Llandrindod Wells, Machynlleth and Dolgellau, 
the rate of increase was very small. 

119. In the 28 districts in which population declined after 1951, three of the 
largest decreases — -11 per cent in Brecon Municipal Borough, 15 per cent in 
Towyn Urban District, and 26 per cent in Dolgellau Rural District — were 
for the most part caused by the virtual closure of service camps after 1951. 
The small remote New Quay Urban District and Llanfyllin Municipal Borough 
also suffered losses of about 12 per cent during this period. In addition, 
decreases took place in nearly all the rural districts of Montgomeryshire and 
Radnorshire, as well as in Tregaron Rural District in Cardiganshire, and 
Builth and Hay Rural Districts in Breconshire. 

(b) Natural Change (Appendix II, Table 3, Map 4) 

120. The rate of natural increase for England and Wales from 1951 to 1961 
was 4-5 per cent and for Wales 3-4 per cent. During the same period in 
mid-Wales it was only 0-4 per cent. This is largely the result of a long 
continued outward migration. Montgomeryshire had a relatively high rate of 
natural increase (3 per cent), but the other two eastern counties of mid-Wales 
had low rates — 1 ■ 6 per cent in the included part of Breconshire and 1 - 5 per 
cent in Radnorshire. In the two western counties of Cardiganshire and 
Merioneth, deaths exceeded births and a natural decrease contributed directly 
to the fall in population. 

121. There was considerable variation in the rates of natural change over 
the period from one county district to another. The highest rate of natural 
decrease occurred in Aberaeron Urban District and New Quay Urban 
District on the west coast of Cardiganshire, where in both cases it was 
around 9 per cent. Llanwrtyd Wells Urban District, near the edge of the 
upland area of north-west Breconshire and once a thriving spa, also had a 
high rate of decrease — 8 per cent over the decade. More than half of the small 
urban districts showed a natural decrease of population; it would appear 
that a common feature of all the towns sharing this characteristic is a high 
proportion of retired population. In addition, most of them are in the western 
part of the area. The majority of the county districts showing natural increase 
are located in the eastern part of the area. The highest rates of natural 
increase occurred in the Severn valley as far south as Newtown and 
Llanllwchaiarn Urban District. Welshpool Municipal Borough and Forden 
Rural District had increases of over 5 per cent and Newtown and 
Llanllwchaiarn Urban District more than 4 per cent. Montgomery Municipal 
Borough recorded the higher rate of over 7 per cent, but it is merely a large 
village and the development of a small housing estate has had a rather 
disproportionate effect upon its statistics. 
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(c) Migration (Appendix II, Table 3, Map 5) 

122. Net outward migration from mid-Wales between 1951 and 1961 was 
at the rate of 4-3 per cent. It was fairly evenly divided between the counties 
except for Cardiganshire which had an inward migration. This amounted to 
nearly 2-5 per cent, but allowing for the enumeration of students and the 
inclusion of temporary constructional workers in 1961 the true net migration 
in Cardiganshire may well have been outward. At 9 per cent, Radnorshire 
had the highest rate of outward migration, but Montgomeryshire lost the 
greatest number of people — 3,300. 

123. The majority of the county districts experienced net outward migration 
between 1951 and 1961. Among the urban areas, there was a fairly even 
balance in numbers between those that experienced inward migration and 
those that had outward migration. The liighest rates of inward migration 
occurred in the Cardiganshire towns. The causes for this in respect of 
Aberystwyth Municipal Borough and Lampeter Municipal Borough, namely 
the enumeration of students in 1961, has already been mentioned. As to the 
others, apart from Cardigan Municipal Borough, the inward movement was 
due largely to retirement migration. The only two rural districts in the whole 
of mid-Wales which had inward migration over the period were Aberystwyth 
Rural District and Deudraeth Rural District, in both of which large 
temporary constructional projects were commenced in the late 1950’s. Urban 
districts which experienced outward migration over the decade were broadly 
distributed over the north-western part of the area and also in the east. In the 
case of Towyn Urban District and Brecon Municipal Borough, the rates 
were particularly high at 18 and 13 per cent, respectively, but in both cases 
were associated with changes in the Armed Services establishments. As 
implied above, all but two of the rural districts in the area experienced outward 
migration. The Dolgellau Rural District figure was abnormally high at 
25 per cent, but this again was the result of the closure of Armed Services 
establishments. For all that, a large proportion of the rnral districts had 
high rates of outward migration, many with over 10 per cent. These figures 
would suggest that the desire or compulsion to migrate is much higher and 
more common in the rural areas than in the urban districts. 

(d) Pattern of Population Change (Appendix II, Table 3) 

124. In assessing the pattern of population changes in mid-Wales between 
1951 and 1961 four main groups of constituent areas may be recognised. They 
are areas which experienced : 

I. natural decrease of population and outward migration; 

II. natural increase of population and outward migration; 

III. natural decrease of population and inward migration; 

IV. natural increase of population and inward migration. 

These groups are those distinguished by I. G. Thomas in his review of 
population changes over the period 1901 to 1951, prepared for a survey 
carried out in 1959 by the Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association. 

125. The first group of areas showed depopulation in its worst form, 
combining outward migration and natural decrease. The only county to fall 
into this group was Merioneth. Two of its five urban districts and three of 
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its four rural districts also showed these characteristic features. In Radnorshire, 
which had the highest rate of population decrease and of outward migration 
in the mid-Wales counties, only Knighton Urban District had a combination 
of outward migration and natural decrease and even here the natural decrease 
was scarcely significant at 1 per cent. In Breconshire the three small townships 
of Builth Wells, Hay and Llanwrtyd Wells fell into this first group, while in 
Cardiganshire it included New Quay Urban District and the rural districts 
of Aberaeron and Tregaron. In Montgomeryshire, Machynlleth Rural 
District and Llanfyllin Rural District were included. It would appear that in 
general, and allowing for specific circumstances in Cardiganshire, the part 
of mid-Wales lying west of the main watershed showed symptoms of the most 
advanced stages of depopulation. 

126. In the second group of areas, outward migration and natural increase 
were experienced over the period in the three eastern counties of Brecon, 
Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire. In more detail, the Severn valley districts, 
with the exception of Llanidloes Municipal Borough, were in this group and 
also all the districts of Radnorshire except Llandrindod Urban District and 
Knighton Urban District. West of the watershed, only Dolgellau Urban 
District, Towyn Urban District and Penllyn Rural District, all in Merioneth, 
fell into this second group. 

127. The third group includes areas which had a natural decrease of 
population together with inward migration. The only county having these 
characteristics over the period was Cardiganshire. This, however, is hardly 
a true picture of the state of affairs in the county since, as stated earlier, the 
figures of population were affected by the inclusion of students at Aberystwyth 
and Lampeter in the 1961 census, and by the temporary influx of constructional 
workers to the Rheidol hydro-electric scheme in Aberystwyth Rural District. 

If allowance is made for these, Cardiganshire would have fallen into the first 
group of natural decrease and outward migration and thereby would have 
conformed to the pattern of the western part of mid- Wales. In the case of 
county districts, other than those mentioned, Aberayron Urban District in 
Cardiganshire, and Llandrindod Wells Urban District in Radnorshire, fell 
into this group as a result of retirement migration into the towns, while 
Llanidloes Municipal Borough in Montgomeryshire owed its inclusion to 
new housing development which has brought in some migrants from the 
rural fringe. 

128. Only four county districts fell into the fourth group, i.e. with a natural 
increase of population and inward migration, and therefore did not show the 
demographic characteristics of depopulation. They were Brecknock Rural 
District, Cardigan Municipal Borough, Bala Urban District and Montgomery 
Municipal Borough. The economic advantages afforded by the Services 
establishments at the first two are thought to have accounted for their 
satisfactory condition of registering population increases. In the last two 
districts the total population change over the period was very small and 
therefore not highly significant. 



‘“'In the 1960-61 session there were 1579 students at Aberystwyth University College 
and 199 at Lampeter College. At the time of the 1961 Census, about 700 workers were 
employed on the Rheidol hydro-electric scheme of whom at least 50 per cent were from 
outside the mid-Wales area. 
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(e) Age and Sex Structure and Ratio of Females to Males (Appendix II, 

Tables 4, 5 and 6) 

129. Limited data on the 1961 age and sex structure of the counties of 
Wales has been published in the Report on the Welsh Speaking Population. 
From this it is possible to arrive at some conclusions on the age and sex 
structure of the five mid-Wales counties in 1961 and on chants which have 
taken place since 1951. It is necessary first to bear in mind the ageing 
characteristics of the population of the country as a whole. Thus, while 
32-4 per cent of the population of England and Wales in 1901 was under 
15 years of age, by 1951 it had fallen to 22-2 per cent. This was due to the 
low birth rate experienced in the inter-war period. After 1946 the birth rate 
rose appreciably and remained comparatively high up to 1961. This was 
reflected in the 1961 age structure, when the proportion of children under 
15 years had increased to 22-9 per cent. At the other end of the scale, only 
19-6 per cent of the population of England and Wales in 1901 was over 45 
years of age; by 1951 this had risen to 35-2 per cent and by 1961 to 37-6 per 
cent. This was due to the increasing expectancy of hfe, and was particularly 
marked in females. The number of persons over 65 years of age doubled 
between 1901 and 1951 when they formed 11 per cent of the total population, 
in which no less than 6-5 per cent were females of over 65. By 1961 the pro- 
portion had risen further to 11-9 per cent with a female to male ratio of 7 ■ 3 
to 4-6. The ratio of females per thousand males in England and Wales was 
1,070 in 1901; this had increased to 1,082 by 1951, but decreased sharply 
to 1,062 by 1961. 

130. The age and sex data for mid-Wales in 1961, when compared with that 
for England and Wales, show the effects of depopulation. There were fewer 
children under 15 years of age, fewer young people between the ages of 
15 and 44 years, and more old people. The small proportion of children is 
linked to the low birth rate and may be ascribed to the very considerable 
outward migration of young adults from Wales in the latter half of the 19th 
century and onwards. However, with higher birth rates from 1951 to 1961, the 
proportion of children under 15 in mid-Wales increased by 3-8 per cent as 
compared with the 3-2 per cent increase in this age group in England and 
Wales during the same period. The low proportion of young adults in mid- 
Wales can be related to the continuation of selective outward migration. In 
1961, 37-7 per cent of the population was between the ages of 15 and 44 
compared with a percentage of 39-5 for England and Wales. The fall of 
7-8 per cent in this proportion as compared with 1951 was greater than that 
for England and Wales (7-3 per cent). The deficiency of young people was 
especially marked in the case of females. In 1961 only 17-9 per cent of the 
total population of the mid-Wales counties were in the female age groups 
between 15 and 44 years while in England and Wales the percentage was 
19-6. The position regarding young males, especially in the 15 to 24 year 
age group, was masked by the presence of troops, students and constructional 
workers in appreciable numbers relative to the small populations of the area. 
The proportion of old people in mid-Wales in 1961 was very much higher 
than in England and Wales, there being 14 ■ 3 per cent over 65 years compared 
with 11-9 per cent for England and Wales. The proportion of people over 

'“'Registrar-General: 1961 Census. Wales (including Monmouthshire). Report ort»^h 
Speaking Population. 1962. H.M.S.O. 
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45 years of age, at 40-4 per cent, was also higher in mid-Wales than in 
England and Wales where the proportion was 37 ■ 6 per cent. But since the 
increases from 1951 to 1961 for England and Wales, both of the over 45’s and 
the over 65’s, were greater than those for the mid-Wales counties, the older 
age structure in mid-Wales must be attributed primarily to previous migration 
rather than to the continuation of depopulation in the last decade. 

131. The age and sex data for the individual counties of mid-Wales for 
1961, as in 1951, were affected by the presence of non-residential population 
on Census night. Thus Breconshire had an abnormally high proportion of 
young males between 15 and 24 years because of troops at Brecon and 
Sennybridge, both in 1951 and 1961. The proportions in other age groups 
in this county were correspondingly affected, there being, relatively, a small 
proportion of old people compared with the other mid-Wales counties. In 
addition, the ratio of females to males, namely 978 females to 1,000 males, 
was very low compared with the England and Wales ratio of 1,062 to 1,000 in 
1961. Merioneth was similarly affected by troops in 1951 when it had a female 
to male ratio of only 980 and an abnormally high proportion of males in the 
15-24 age group. It was also affected by the inflow of constructional workers, 
so that in 1961 it had a higher than average proportion of males in the 
25 to 44 year age group. Cardiganshire, like Breconshire, had a high proportion 
of young people in the 15 to 24 year age group in 1961, but here it was due to 
the enumeration of college students at Aberystwyth and Lampeter. The mid- 
Wales county population figures are small and are therefore unduly affected 
by these local peculiarities which make comparisons difficult. 

132. Bearing in mind these local anomalies, the most significant county from 
the aspect of the age and sex structure in 1961 was Cardiganshire. In that year, 
the proportion of children under 15 was abnormally low at 20-3 per cent of 
the total population, but even so this was noticeably higher than in 1951 
(19-7 per cent). The proportion of people in the older age groups was 
abnormally high, with 42 '3 per cent over 45 years of age and 15-8 per cent 
over 65, both groups being higher than they were in 1951. The high proportion 
of 13-6 per cent of young people between the ages of 15 and 24 years is 
attributable, as noted earlier, to the presence of the college students in 1961. 
Without these, there would probably have been a dearth of young people in 
Cardiganshire. This is reflected in the 25 to 44 year age group which contained 
only 23-8 per cent of the 1961 population as compared with 26 '2 per cent 
in England and Wales. Females outnumbered males in the older age groups, 
there being 50 per cent more females than males over the age of 65 in 1961. 
The overall female to male ratio was 1,063 per thousand, the highest in 
mid-Wales and a ratio as high as that of the average for England and Wales. 
Even this was not as high as in 1951, when there were 1,130 females per 
1,000 males. The further ageing of the population from 1951 to 1961 was not 
particularly marked, there being an increase of only 1-3 per cent in the 
proportions over 65 years of age. This was because of the extreme old age 
structure in 1951, when 42 per cent of the Cardiganshire population was over 
45 years of age compared with 38 per cent in the mid-Wales counties and 
only 35 per cent for England and Wales. 

133. Radnorshire and Merioneth are two other counties where the age and 
sex structure showed marked characteristics of depopulation in 1961, with a 
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low proportion of children under 15 years of age and a high proportion ot old 
people. In both cases the over 65 age group constituted more than 1 5 per cent 
of the population as compared with the England and Wales level of 1 1 • 9 pei 
cent. Again more than 41 per cent of the population in these two counties 
were in the over 45 age groups, compared with 37 ’6 per cent in England and 
Wales. There was also a deficiency of young adults in these two counties, both 
of which had less than 37 per cent of the population between the ages of 1 5 and 
44 years; the England and Wales figure was 39*5 per cent. In Merioneth this 
deficiency of young adults was most marked in the case of females, with 
17*2 per cent compared with 19*6 per cent in England and Wales, but in 
Radnorshire it was ec^ttally evident with both males and females although 
this again was more serious in the female groups which formed only 17*5 per 
cent of the total population as compared with a proportion of 19* 1 per cent 
for males of this age. A possible deficiency of males in Merioneth may be 
masked by the constructional labour force, but the high proportion of males 
caused by the presence of troops in 1951 no longer obtained in 1961 so that 
females outnumbered males. The proportion of children under 15 was much 
higher in Radnorshire, where it was 22*2 per cent, than in Merioneth and in 
Cardiganshire, though it was still below the figure for England and Wales. 
Radnorshire also showed a greater increase — 9*6 per cent from 1951 to 
1961 — in the proportion of the population over 45 years of age than did 
England and Wales. Moreover, it was the only mid-Wales county to show no 
appreciable increase in the numbers under 15 years of age in that period. It 
would appear from these figures that Radnorshire is now approaching the 
more serious stages of depopulation which have already been reached by 
Cardiganshire and Merioneth. 

134. The age and sex structure of the remaining two counties is not 
typical of the more advanced stages of depopulation in mid-Wales. 
Montgomeryshire, in 1961, had a relatively young age structure, with 
23*4 per cent of its population under 1 5 years of age, a better figure than that 
of England and Wales, for which the comparable proportion was 22*9 per 
cent. Moreover, the increase since 195 1 in this group was 4 per cent, compared 
with an increase of 3*2 per cent in England and Wales for the same period. 
Again, 13*6 per cent of its population was over 65 years of age and 39 ■4 per 
cent over 45, both of which are better figures than those for the mid-Wales 
counties previously discussed but still higher than the England and Wales 
figures of 1 1 ■ 9 per cent and 37 • 6 per cent, respectively. Even in Montgomery- 
shire there was a lack of young adults, as reflected in the 15 to 44 year age 
group, which formed 37*2 per cent of the total population. The deficiency 
was even greater among the females of whom there were 5 • 7 per cent aged 
1 5 to 24 years and 12 ■ 3 per cent aged 25 to 44. The corresponding figures for 
England and Wales in 1961 were 6 ■ 5 per cent and 13*1 per cent. In the male 
population the chief shortage was in the 15 to 24 age group, which formed 
6*2 per cent of the total population in Montgomeryshire as compared with 
6 ■ 8 per cent in the case of England and Wales. These figures show the effects 
of selective outward migration even more clearly than do the figures for the 
other depopulated areas in mid-Wales. In Breconshire the proportion of 
children in 1961, at 22*1 per cent, was higher than the average for the counties 
of mid-Wales, which was 21 *9 per cent. It was not far short of the national 
proportion of 22*9 per cent. In addition, the proportions of older people 
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were not exceptionally high — 1 2 ■ 8 per cent over 65 and 38-9 per cent over 45. 
Y oung male adults in the 1 5 to 44 years age group formed 20 • 9 per cent of a 
total population; this relatively high proportion was boosted by the presence 
of troops. On the other hand there was a lack of young females particularly 
in the 15 to 24 years age group. The increase in the proportion of children 
from 1951 to 1961 was only half that of England and Wales, while the 
increase in the number of persons over 45 years of age was the highest rate 
in all the mid-Wales counties. 

(f) Marital Condition (Appendix II, Table 7) 

135. Table 7 shows the main features of the distribution of males and females 
by age and marital condition in 1961. To simplify the table, proportions of 
widowed and divorced persons per 1,000 at each age group have been 
omitted since they do not affect the following argument; proportions of 
widowed persons, both males and females, tend to be higher in mid-Wales, 
particularly in Cardiganshire, than in England and Wales, while proportions 
of divorced persons are lower, especially in Merioneth. 

136. Of the population aged 15 years and over in 1961, 63 per cent of the 
males and 59 per cent of the females in mid-Wales were married while in 
England and Wales the corresponding percentages were 70 and 64, respectively. 
Conversely, 32 per cent of males and 25 per cent of females in mid-Wales over 
15 years of age were single, while the corresponding figures for England and 
Wales were 25 per cent and 21 per cent, respectively. Thus there were relatively 
fewer married people and more single persons of both sexes in mid-Wales in 
1961 than in England and Wales and this applied to each age group over 
15 years. The most extreme of the mid-Wales counties in this respect was 
Cardiganshire, where only 60 per cent of the adult males and 55 per cent of 
the adult females were married, while 34 per cent of the adult males and 
29 per cent of the adult females were single. By comparison, the figures for 
Breconshire, which included the southern industrial fringe, were nearer those 
of England and Wales, especially among females, of which 22 per cent were 
single and 63 per cent were married. Merioneth had a relatively low 
proportion of single males and a correspondingly high proportion of married 
males compared with the rest of mid-Wales, the county figures being 31 per 
cent and 64 per cent respectively. 

137. Perhaps one of the most striking features of marital condition in 
mid-Wales in 1961 was the high proportion of single males and the 
correspondingly low proportion of married males in the younger age groups. 
For instance, in the 15 to 19 age group in England and Wales, 10 males in 
every 1,000 were married; but in mid-Wales only four males in every 1,000 
in this age group were married, while in Cardiganshire and Merioneth the 
proportion was only 2 in 1,000. In the 20 to 24 age group, 311 males in every 
1,000 in England and Wales were married, compared with 201 in mid-Wales 
and 125 in Cardiganshire. In the 25 to 29 age group, the proportions of 
married persons in mid-Wales and Cardiganshire were 80 and 70 per cent, 
respectively, of the England and Wales proportion. Thereafter the proportions 
of married males in mid-Wales approached more nearly those of England and 
Wales. There was therefore a greater tendency for males, especially young 
males, in mid-Wales to remain single or to delay the age of marriage. This was 
especially noticeable in Cardiganshire, but in Breconshire the figures were 
nearer those of England and Wales. 
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138. These same characteristics, though present, were less marked in the 
case of the female population. In the 15 to 19 age group in England and Wales 
in 1961, 65 females out of every 1,000 were married; in mid-Wales only 48 
females out of every 1,000 were married; again, in the 20 to 24 age group 590 
females out of every 1,000 in England and Wales were married compared with 
only 502 in mid-Wales. Thus, while females in mid-Wales married at an earlier 
age than males, the tendency towards later marriages than in England and 
Wales was still marked. This was especially noticeable in Cardiganshire where 
only 33 females per 1,000 under 20 years of age and over 15 years and 389 per 
1,000 between 20 and 24 were married. On the other hand the proportions 
of females in the higher age groups who were married in mid-Wales 
approached to -within 5 per cent of the proportions married in England and 
Wales. 

139. It is evident from the figures therefore that not only is the rate of 
marriage lower than is generally the case in England and Wales but the age 
of marriage is also later, particularly among males. This may be attributed 
in part to the selective outward migration from mid-Wales which reduces 
the number of young people of marriageable age and their choice of partners. 
The low rate of marriage in young males is to some extent due to the fact 
that the small family farm in mid-Wales does not yield a sufficient income 
to enable the farmer’s son, remaining on the farm, to contemplate early 
marriage. 

140. To sum up, the data on age and sex and marital conditions of the 
population in mid-Wales shows that, compared with the rest of the country, 
there are fewer children, more old people and fewer young people, especially 
females between the ages of 15 and 24. The marriage rate is also considerably 
lower among the younger people than in England and Wales. This rate 
approaches more closely the average for the whole of the country in the 
older age groups and indicates that, as the higher ages are attained, large 
numbers of people have left the area and consequently a greater proportion 
of the residue have married at later ages than is common in England and 
Wales as a whole. 

(g) The Changing Distribution of Population 

141. Available information and statistics for the 1951 to 1961 period 
indicate that there have been no outstanding changes in the distribution of 
population within mid-Wales. Expansion of small townships into surrounding 
rural areas has been evident on a restricted scale, and more especially in the 
specific cases of Aberystwyth, Welshpool, Newtown and Cardigan. The 
continued slow decline in population in the small urban centres, such as 
Ffestiniog, Barmouth, Llanfyllin, Knighton, and New Quay, has been largely 
due to migration to areas outside mid-Wales and to natural decrease. In 
Cardiganshire, Montgomeryshire and Radnorshire the losses of population 
in the urban areas are considerably less than in the rural districts. Discounting 
Llanfyllin Municipal Borough on the one hand, and Forden Rural District on 
the other, this trend is most marked in Montgomeryshire where the other 
five urban districts have all recorded small gains of population as compared 
with serious losses in the three remaining rural districts, which cover the major 
proportion of the county’s areal extent. In other words, the already very low 
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density of population in many of the rural districts is getting even lower, 
whereas most of the urban districts are showing a lesser degree of loss, or are 
holding their own and, in a few cases, are even recording slight increases. 

142. Allowing for the temporary intrusion of constructional workers, the 
most notable change in Cardiganshire has been the continued loss of 
population from the purely agricultural central and south-eastern portions 
of the county. In Breconshire the slow trend for a greater concentration of 
population in the central and southern sections of the county at the expense 
of the northern areas is continuing. The influx of constructional workers has 
temporarily eased the drain of population away from the slate mining areas 
of north Merioneth. 

143. It would seem that, apart from the minor urban enclaves of limited 
extent and the more physically favoured farming districts of the middle Usk 
valley of central Breconshire, the Severn valley of eastern Montgomeryshire 
and the Teifiside area of south-west Cardiganshire, mid-Wales represents 
a major block of essentially rural country where the low population density 
is steadily decreasing, not uniformly perhaps in all districts, but, nevertheless, 
at appreciable rates irrespective of location east or west of the main watershed. 



II. SETTLEMENT PATTERN, CHANGING SIZE AND 
FUNCTION, GROWING POINTS (Map 6) 

144. Urban centres or settlements may be categorised into a graduated 
scale of orders according to their regional significance. Seven such orders 
have been postulated by various workers in this field. They are as follows: 

First Order . . Metropolitan Centre 

Second Order . . Provincial Centre 

Third Order . . Major Regional Centre 

Fourth Order . . Ordinary Regional Centre 

Fifth Order . . Service Village 

Sixth Order . . Minor Village or Hamlet with little or no 

service function 

Seventh Order . . Scattered isolated development and detached 

farmsteads or agricultural workers’ cottages. 

145. There are no centres of the First, Second or Third Orders in mid- 
Wales. As Third Order, Major Regional Centres, Shrewsbury and Hereford 
extend their influence across the Welsh boundary into east Montgomeryshire, 
south-east Radnorshire and south-east Breconshire, and more especially in 
their larger marketing facilities for livestock. As exterior Second Order, 
Provincial Centres, Birmingham and Cardiff draw into their wider, or more 
superficial spheres of influence, Montgomeryshire on the one hand and 
Breconshire on the other. Likewise it might be argued that eastern Merioneth 
and north-east Montgomeryshire falls within the wider hinterland of Liverpool. 
Twenty-one regional centres of the Fourth Order had a combined population 
of approximately 63,000 out of the total enumerated population of 180,000 
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in 1961. Allowing for some 20,000 to 30,000 in the Fifth Order Service 
Villages, it will be seen that fully half of the total inhabitants of mid-Wales 
reside in minor villages or scattered habitations. 

146. Individually, the Fourth Order regional centres range in size between a 
population of 10,400 in the case of Aberystwyth, to 950 for New Quay. A 
number of them, notably Aberystwyth, Brecon, Lampeter, Welshpool and 
Newtown, have extensive hinterlands or spheres of influence, covering as 
much as a third of the acreage of their parent counties. 

147. Eastern Montgomeryshire contains the greatest concentration of 
Fifth Order service villages. In the remaining counties they are hardly of 
more frequent occurrence than the Fourth Order regional centres. 

148. Fully half of the population is housed in minor villages or hamlets 
and scattered dwellings or farmsteads. The vast majority of these small 
villages are of a straggling nature, with many properties having a ribbon-like 
disposition along the serving roadways. Such a distribution, of course, 
hampers and adds to the costs of providing public services. Villages of this 
type, and generally with populations of less than 250, are most frequent in 
central and southern Cardiganshire, where in some areas they are only a 
mile or so apart. 

149. The farmsteads have a scatter of varying density and range in location 
up to the limits of the enclosed grassland. In the better farming districts, as 
in the Usk basin, south Cardiganshire and east Montgomeryshire, the larger 
farms are all satisfactorily placed with respect to the existing road network. 
This is not the case with many of the upland farms, and in the more remote of 
these inaccessibility has, perhaps in many instances, determined their 
abandonment more so than any other single factor. Future amalgamation of 
the smaller holdings and the greater dependence being placed on mechanisation 
and road transportation wilt continue this trend. 

150. The growth or decline of population within the Fourth Order regional 
centres has been previously discussed. None of these have shown any major 
changes in their functional characteristics. Aberystwyth has continued to 
show slow advancement in its status as an educational and administrative 
centre. Commercial and marketing activities at Cardigan and Welshpool 
have increased in the past ten years, in the latter case to some small extent 
perhaps at the expense of Newtown. Brecon has lost much of its significance 
as a garrison town because of the transfer elsewhere of some of these functions. 
There is no firm information on tourism in Wales, but it is probable that, with 
the rapidly increasing use of the private motor car, none of the coastal towns 
have shown much growth from this cause. The tendency now is for these 
visitors to be seasonally dispersed in caravan sites along the coast. 

151. With this greater dependence on private transport and the advent of 
travelling shops, many of the Fifth Order service villages are being by-passed 
as local shopping centres. Except in cases where they lie astride a main 
roadway and in near proximity to a regional centre, they are on the whole 
slowly losing population. However, the most widespread and persistent drift 
of population is from the Sixth Order minor villages or hamlets and the 
Seventh Order scattered isolated developments or farmsteads. Many minor 
villages now show empty habitations, while derelict cottages of former 
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agricultural workers or smallholders are all too evident over much of the 
upland transitional area and in most of the more remote valleys. Afforestation 
has locally had a stabilising influence near some of the Forestry Commission’s 
larger forests ; in the better agricultural areas it has also been the policy of some 
of the Local Planning Authorities to build up selected small villages or hamlets 
as more concentrated nuclei of population. 

152. Recent experience has shown that firms can establish themselves 
successfully in mid-Wales. Generally speaking, firms are unwilling to build 
their own factories, but they will adapt existing buildings or lease new factories 
built in approved locations with the assistance of the Development Fund. 
A successful location must have reasonable prospects of being attractive to 
industrialists from the economic and social standpoint, and also be such that 
population and industrial growth would contribute significantly to the well 
being of its surrounding area. 

153. A comparative study of the recent experience of towns in mid-Wales 
has been made in an attempt to define those with the greatest potential for 
growth. It is considered that Bala, Towyn, Aberystwyth, Lampeter, Cardigan, 
Welshpool, Newtown, Llanidloes, Llandrindod Wells, Rhayader, Builth Wells 
and Brecon fall within this category. All these have sufficiently large labour 
catchment areas and satisfactory communication networks within their 
hinterlands to provide fair prospect that appropriately sized industries would 
be attracted and could establish themselves firmly once attracted. This list, 
however, is not intended to preclude the possibility of setting up small 
industries in other towns where a good case can be made out and where an 
industrialist might find special advantages (Map 15). 

154. If the Town Development Act 1952 can be used to help Welsh 
authorities take overspill from congested urban areas in England, industrial 
and population growth will be accelerated. Exchequer contributions may be 
payable on town development schemes that are of substantial scale and which 
are approved by the Minister. A definition of substantial scale is that a 
scheme shall provide for not less than 500 houses in all. The contributions 
would be towards : 

(a) the expenses of house building: a grant of £28 per year per house 
for 60 years plus an additional sum of £12 per year per house for 
15 years if industry also moves into the towns on an appropriate 
scale; 

(b) the expenses of providing, extending or improving main water 
supplies and main drainage and sewage disposal schemes. 

155. There are provisions in the Act to enable both the receiving county 
council and the exporting authorities to make contributions towards the 
cost of any such scheme. 

156. Experience has shown that a single small town in mid-Wales is 
unlikely to be able to tackle a scheme of this size successfully. Nevertheless, if 
two or three neighbouring authorities sufficiently close to one another to 
form a social and economic unit could combine, a successful scheme might 
well be possible. Consideration could be given to the formation of a joint 
development committee on which the county council could be represented. 
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III. EMPLOYMENT CHANGES 1951 TO 1961 

157. An analysis of employment changes must of necessity be framed in 
broad terms because of the limitations of the available statistics. In an area 
such as mid-Wales the self-employed persons in the farming and service 
industries form a high proportion of the total occupied population. 
Consequently reliance on Ministry of Labour figures, which take account only 
of insured employees, would almost certainly prove misleading. The only 
source of statistics covering the whole occupied population is the Census, but 
unfortunately the 1961 information on employment is not yet available. 
It is necessary therefore to estimate the employment position in 1961. These 
estimates have been based on two main assumptions : 

{a) that the occupied males and females represented the same proportion 
of the males and females of working age in 1961 as they did in 1951 ; 
and 

(6) that the ratio of occupied males to occupied females also remain 
constant. 

Account has also been taken of any major changes as revealed in the Ministry 
of Labour estimates of the insured population. 

158. On this basis it is estimated that the occupied population of 
mid-Wales declined between 1951 and 1961 from just over 76,000 to about 
71,000, that is a loss of about 5,000 people, or 6-7 per cent. Again, if the 
basic assumptions were correct, the occupied females suffered a greater 
proportionate reduction than the males, that is 7 ■ 8 per cent against 6 • 4 per 
cent. It must be pointed out, however, that the calculations referred to above 
were, of necessity, based on the 1961 enumerated Census population, so that 
the figures of males of working age at that date included possibly as many as 
2,000 men from outside the mid-Wales area who were temporarily employed 
on the major constructional projects in the area at that time. Compared with 
1951, the males of working age were also affected by the expansion of the 
student population at Aberystwyth during this period. The effect of these two 
factors on the 1961 estimates of occupied population is to slightly inflate 
the number of occupied males in comparison with the actual number in 
permanent employment in the area. This is a clarification which is to be 
borne in mind when considering the estimates quoted. 

159. The estimated decline of 5,000 in the total occupied population can 
be wholly accounted for by a substantial contraction of employment in the 
extractive group of industries, particularly agriculture, which was only partly 
off-set by an increase in the number of jobs in service industries. The number 
of persons employed in agriculture is estimated to have fallen by about 7,000; 
that in mining and quarrying by 650 and in manufacturing industries by 550. 
In the service industries, employment is estimated to have increased by some 
3,000, from 41,600 to 44,600. Most of this increase was accounted for by the 
temporary expansion of the building and contracting industry which is itself 
attributable to the large influx of labour necessitated by the major 
constructional projects at Tanygrisiau, Trawsfynydd and in the Rheidol 
valley. 

160. The effect of these changes on the occupational structure of mid-Wales 
has been to increase the importance of the service industries at the expense 
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of the extractive industries. Whereas in 1951 the latter accounted for 36 per 
cent of the occupied population, with manufacturing industries employing 
9 per cent and the services 55 per cent, the respective proportions in 1961 are 
estimated to be extractive industries, 28 per cent, manufacturing industries, 
9 per cent, and services industries, 63 per cent. 

161. The incidence of decline in the occupied population has varied 
considerably between the live counties. Whereas the overall decline was 

6- 7 per cent, that for Merioneth is estimated to be as much as 12-8 per cent 
and Radnorshire 10-1 per cent. Montgomeryshire comes next with a loss of 

7- 1 per cent, followed by Breconshire with 4-8 pet cent and lastly by 
Cardiganshire with only 0-8 per cent. The two extreme cases of Merioneth 
and Cardiganshire, however, need further elucidation. In the case of the 
former, the figures are affected by a reduction in the number of troops stationed 
in the county on the one hand, and on the other by a temporary influx of 
outside workers. Similarly, the Cardiganshire figures are affected, as earlier 
stated, by the student population. The net effect is that in all probability 
the estimated decline is exaggerated in the case of Merioneth and 
under-estimated in Cardiganshire. 

162. Reference has already been made to the decline in agriculture and in 
mining and quarrying, the latter being concentrated in Merioneth, the only 
county where the scale of extractive industry now reaches significant 
proportions. A decrease of about 550 jobs is also estimated to have taken 
place in the manufacturing industries, the losses having occurred mainly in 
engineering, due largely to a sharp fall in employment at the Newtown 
factory formerly operated by Phillips Cycles Ltd., which was by far the 
largest factory in mid-Wales. There were losses also in clothing and food 
manufacture. Slight decreases in the numbers employed in public administra- 
tion and defence can be related to the closure of military establishments. In 
contrast to these losses and, as previously mentioned, the numbers employed 
in service industries increased by about 3,000. Of this total, some 700 extra 
jobs were provided in transport and communications, an upward trend 
likely to be sharply reversed when, and if, the pending and proposed railway 
closures become effective. 



IV. SOCIAL AND PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 1951-59 
(a) Investment 

163. During the period 1951-59, investment of social and productive 
capital in building and civil engineering works in mid-Wales was at least 
£56,000,000 or £315 per head at current prices. These figures included 
investment in the replacement or re-conditioning of existing stock as well as 
any additions to it. In the United Kingdom during the same period, 
investment in dwellings and other buildings and works was £13,100,000,000, 
or £260 per head at current prices. It should be remembered that the 
mid-Wales figure includes large electricity and water schemes designed 
primarily to serve areas outside mid-Wales. The Central Electricity Generating 
Board’s schemes at Tanygrisiau and Trawsfynydd and in the Rheidol valley 
together accounted for investment of over £20,000,000. 
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(b) Conservation and Replacement 

164. In order to obtain some idea of the investment necessary to replace 
or modernise the social capital of the 250, or so, settlements in mid-Wales 
which have a population of over 50 persons, (i.e. the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Order settlements referred to in paragraphs 144, 146, 147, and 151), the 
settlements were first classified into various size groups ranging from the small 
settlement, with a population of less than 100, up to those with over 2,000 
population. This implied the continuing existence of the present pattern of 
settlement with no adjustment for a policy of greater nucleation of population. 

165. A survey was then made of five settlements considered to be fairly 
representative of those various size groups, namely, Llawr-y-glyn, population 
approximately 75; Llanddewi Brefl, 400; Caersws, 600; Tregaron, 750; and 
Llanidloes, 2,350. 

166. The tentative conclusion reached from this survey was that the cost 
of bringing the social capital up to a reasonable standard in the larger 
settlements would be of the order of £1,000 per dwelling at 1961 prices and 
that the cost in the smaller settlements would be considerably higher. 

167. No similar surveys have been made in other parts of the country, so 
that it is not possible to know how the cost of up-grading the social capital 
of settlements in mid-Wales compares with the proportionate needs of other 
areas. It is possible, however, to make some general comparisons of housing 
conditions in the area and in other parts of the country. The local authorities 
of mid-Wales have a housing obsolescence problem in relation to total 
housing stock as bad as the ten worst of the major urban areas of England 
and Wales. Mid-Wales as a whole does not have a greater proportion of 
obsolescent housing than Cornwall, Norfolk and other areas with a history 
of rural depopulation. Poor housing conditions in the area are, however, 
exacerbated by the low level of household incomes which would make a 
capital renewal programme a heavier burden. 

(c) The Public Social Cost of Migration 

168. An attempt has been made to compare the public costs of providing 
social services in mid-Wales for potential migrants with the equivalent 
costs of providing them for people who actually move from mid- Wales to 
English conurbations. By public cost is meant the annual marginal cost of 
providing social capital by local authorities and of running the local govern- 
ment services for each migrant family, less the payments made by the migrant 
towards the cost of these services, in the form of rent and rates. Because the 
majority of the migrants from mid-Wales move to English conurbations, 
where new towns have to be built to accommodate a part of the growing 
population, new town standards have been used as a measure of costs in the 
area of destination. 

169. It was found that there is very little evidence available about the 
marginal cost of providing social services, other than housing, for migrants 
or potential migrants. It may well be the case that no significant amount of 
extra social capital other than housing is either saved in the places from 
which they move nor required in the conurbation to which they go; neither, 
in all possibility, are the marginal running costs of the local government 
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services very greatly affected. It has been assumed, therefore, that the cost 
of other social services per family can be left out of account, that is, the 
difference in marginal cost of housing and services per family in the two 
places is the difference in the marginal cost of housing alone. 

170. A comparison between the public costs of housing for the migrant 
population in their areas of origin and similar costs in a new town suggests 
that there is very little saving either way but that there may be a slight margin 
in favour of the latter. 

171. There are, however, two provisos to this conclusion. The first is that 
the gross capital cost of housing in new towns is greater than in the districts 
from which the migrants come; in so far as the charge on capital investment 
is a primary concern there is, to this extent, an economic advantage in 
discouraging migration. The second is that all migrant families will need a 
house when they move, whereas some of the potential migrants ask only for 
the replacement or the bringing up to standard of their existing dwellings 
over a period of years. The effect of these two provisos is that in some 
circumstances the apparent differential in favour of migration may be reversed 
and there could, therefore, be a small saving in public cost by retaining 
migrants in their home districts. 



V. ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

(a) Agriculture (Appendix II, Table 8) 

172. In the five mid-Wales counties the agricultural labour force continues 
to shrink, this being in line with the trend in the rest of Wales. Between 
1951 and 1960 the number of full-time agricultural workers employed on 
holdings of more than one acre, and not including the occupier, his wife, or 
any children of school age, decreased from 10,484 to 8,049, a loss of 23 -2 per 
cent. In other words, these figures relate only to whole-time regular workers 
employed in agriculture as calculated in the Ministry of Agriculture’s annual 
returns, whereas the estimated decline of 7,000 referred to in paragraph 52 
relates to the total occupied population (i.e. including the self-employed 
farmers) engaged in agriculture. In contrast there was a gain in the numbers 
of part-time or casual workers of 2-5 per cent, but this was very much less 
than the comparative gain of 14-2 per cent for Wales as a whole. The decrease 
in the labour force, which does not appear to have given rise to any serious 
difficulties, is largely attributable to increasing mechanisation, technical 
developments and the pressure for greater efficiency arising from the 
increasingly competitive economic conditions with which farmers are faced. 
It is likely that continuing advances in techniques will continue to impress 
farmers with the scope for further economy in employed labour and there is 
no indication at present of any substantial slowing down in the steady annual 
reduction in the labour force. 
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173. The post-World War II advances in mechanisation in mid-Wales 
farms have been remarkable. The number of tractors in operation increased 
by 154 per cent between 1948 and 1959. Thus the 1959 figure represented a 
stocking of one tractor to every 66 acres of crops and grass in the five counties 
and it seems reasonable to assume that, although there may be some scope for 
further increases, by and large, future purchases of tractors and the other 
more usual implements will be concentrated on replacements to ageing 
equipment. 

174. Between 1951 and 1960 the number of agricultural holdings of more 
than one acre in mid-Wales showed a decrease of 1,188. This figure includes 
1 ,024 holdings under 20 acres and of which 207 holdings were under five acres. 
The reductions were spread fairly uniformly throughout the various areas of 
mid-Wales, but with a slightly heavier concentration in Montgomeryshire. 
It cannot be assumed that these holdings have all been amalgamated with 
other units since some, for example, have been taken over for afforestation. 
It is reasonable to conclude that there has been a considerable reduction in 
the number of smaller non-viable units which is to the benefit of the structure 
of the industry in the area. There is a higher percentage of holdings of less 
than 50 acres in the remainder of Wales than in the five mid-Wales counties, 
but large stretches of land in the latter counties are of such poor quality that 
farms have to cover a large acreage if their occupiers are to secure a reasonable 
living. To some extent the tendency for holdings to increase in size is a 
reflection of Government policy to confine capital improvement grants to 
holdings which are viable or will be so when the improvements have been 
completed. 

175. Mid-Wales now carries a record number of livestock managed by a 
smaller labour force than ever before. Hill cattle, hill sheep and calf subsidies 
have all helped to finance the improvement of grassland management, through 
reclamation, liming and reseeding as a basis for keeping more and better 
animals. Total cattle increased from 298,600 in 1952 to 373,335 in 1960, an 
increase of 25 per cent, and total sheep from 2,390,000 to 2,921,000, which is 
an increase of 22-2 per cent in the same period. Mid-Wales contains only 
35 per cent of the agricultural land of Wales. It nevertheless carries 43 per cent 
of the Principality’s livestock, enabling the area to supply annually a 
million head of livestock to the lowlands in the form of store sheep and 
Iambs, pigs and cattle for feeding and herd replacement. In addition the 
area also yields nearly half a million head of fatstock annually, plus a million 
gallons of milk every week. 

176. A total of 12,728 Government Grant aided schemes under the Farm 
Improvement, Small Farmer, Hill Farming and Livestock Rearing, Farm 
Water Supply and Silo Subsidy Schemes and also for Field Drainage and 
Ditching, were approved between January 1956 and March 1961. The 
estimated total cost of these is £7,229,125. The degree and kind of support 
which the industry is to enjoy over the next decade or two is a matter for 
conjecture. In any event, the agricultural scene in the mid- Wales of the 
future is one of a decreasing number of full time farms ; the maintenance of a 
fair number of part-time holdings supplementing their income, for example, 
by catering for tourists or employment in the forests ; a considerable increase 
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in agricultural co-operatives of all kinds — a development demanded by 
increased competition from abroad and the increasing need for greater 
efficiency in low cost production ; and a further reduction in the labour force. 
Agricultural policy — and not general policy in relation to the problems of 
depopulation — will continue to shape the pattern of agriculture in mid-Wales. 

(b) Forestry (Map 7) 

177. The area under Forestry Commission plantations in mid-Wales has 
increased from 50,000 acres in 1950 to 112,900 acres in 1960, an increase of 
126 per cent. The estimated acreage for 1970 is 159,600, which, if attained, 
will represent an increase of more than 200 per cent during the 1950 to 1970 
period. A superficial survey has indicated that within the areas classified as 
‘rough grazing’, lying below 1,500 feet above sea level and excluding common 
land, it is physically possible to plant nearly 450,000 acres in mid-Wales. At 
present much of this land is utilised for the grazing of sheep. Land acquisition, 
which is on a voluntary basis, is becoming increasingly difficult, and this 
state of affairs is expected to continue despite the recent levelling off in the 
annual planting programme. Although sheep farming is definitely becoming 
secondary to forestry in some areas, the agricultural interests are not to be 
neglected and, ideally, the two competing forms of land use should be 
complementary, with planned afforestation providing such benefits to upland 
agriculture as improved access, shelter for livestock and crops or grazings and 
mutually beneficial fencing. In the normal course of events, it seems reasonable 
to assume that the Forestry Commission will acquire some 10 per cent of this 
technically plantable 450,000 acres and it might well be that if there is a 
decline in the profitability of sheep farming then a further 10 per cent of the 
latter acreage would come under their control. That would mean in all 
something like 80,000 to 100,000 acres over and above the 1970 estimate 
of 160,000 acres. 

178. In 1950 a labour force of 1,022 persons was employed in the 36 
Commission forests in the five counties. By 1960 this had increased to 
1,378 persons, and, if present plans materialise, should reach 1,840 persons 
in 1970. On the other hand, if the Government decided that half the potential 
plantable upland, excluding commons, in mid-Wales was to be devoted to 
planting, an additional 225,000 acres of land would become available for use 
in this way. This would require a labour force of some 3,500 extra men. The 
ratio of employment to plantation acreage in the Commission’s forests 
throughout Wales at the present time is one man to each 70 acres of forest 
land. If due regard be taken of the associated floating population of 
contractors and timber merchants, this ratio should remain fairly constant 
in the future. In contrast, on the extensive sheep runs in mid-Wales it is 
reckoned that the employing capacity is one man per 500 to 600 acres — mostly 
grazing and occasional enclosed pasture. 

179. In assessing the profitability of the timber crop in individual forests, 
calculations are of necessity rather complicated, involving a long period during 
which no income is received. Calculations are based upon the average rate 
of interest payable by the Forestry Commission to the Treasury over a period 
of years. In the case of upland rough pasture or moorland, which might be 
acquired at a price of £5 to £10 per acre, calculations have shown that it is 
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possible to grow a profitable crop where the species planted is a heavy volume 
producer such as Douglas fir or Sitka spruce. Marketing of timber has been 
improved in recent years, both in direct selling by the Forestry Commission 
to the consumer, and by selling through the timber trade. Despite the recent 
recession in coal mining, it is anticipated that the demand for home-produced 
pitwood will continue during the next ten years; imported sources supply 
60 per cent of the National Coal Board’s current intake into Wales so that 
there is still considerable scope for the utilisation of Welsh pitwood. 

180. Apart from the Forestry Commission plantations, there were at the 
end of 1960 approximately 30,000 acres of private woodland under some 
form of systematic management. In addition, the Forestry Commission had 
acquired, or were in the process of acquiring, some 16,000 acres from 
woodland owners, and were replanting these areas and bringing them back 
into production. If the present annual rate of planting of 2,000 acres is 
continued during the next ten years, there appears to be no reason why some 
50,000 acres of private woodlands should not be in sound sylviculture 
management by 1970. The part played by the various Public Corporations in 
mid-Wales in the afforestation of their water catchment areas is worthy of 
special mention. Liverpool Corporation, at Lake Vyrnwy in Montgomeryshire, 
started its first planting in 1897 and in recent years has had a profit sharing 
scheme with the Forestry Commission. As a result, some 4,800 acres of 
plantations have now been established. Birmingham Corporation, at Elan 
Valley in Radnorshire, has afforested 900 acres, much of which is now in the 
productive stage. Cardiff Corporation has leased its catchment areas to the 
Forestry Commission and some 1,600 acres have been afforested at Bannau 
in Breconshire. Likewise, Swansea has leased 1,500 acres for afforestation at 
Glasfynydd Forest in Breconshire, and Newport has leased 1,900 acres for 
the same purpose at Talybont, also in Breconshire. 

181. The obvious benefit of increased afforestation and re-afforestation is 
the strengthening of the rural economy by the provision of a source of 
employment as well as new replenishable natural resources. Other benefits, 
not readily apparent, derive from the provision of up to 150 miles of new 
roads a year in Wales. These open up blocks of country with isolated 
farmsteads, and also provide better accessibility for tourists and other visitors. 
Experience has shown that the maximum practical commuting distance for 
forest workers is in the order of 12 to 15 miles. It has proved more 
satisfactory and economic to operate such transport services from existing 
settlements rather than build isolated blocks of forestry houses. 



(c) Manufacturing Industry 

182. Subsequent to the decline of the woollen industry around the 
beginning of the present century, the mid-Wales area has had only a small 
amount of manufacturing industry. Family concerns engaged in tanning 
activities at Newtown and foundry work at Llanidloes have survived, but 
over much of the area there has been little or no manufacturing as such. The 
development of the large Newtown factory for the Ministry of Supply in 
1942 marked the commencement of the present era of introduction of new 
light industry, sporadic and limited though this has been. 
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183. Since 1945 Government policy on the location of industry has been 
implemented through the Distribution of Industry Acts 1945 to 1950, the 
Distribution of Industry (Industrial Finance) Act 1958 and the Local 
Employment Act 1 960. The latter is concerned with the creation of employment 
only in places suffering from, or threatened with, high and persistent 
unemployment. The initial criterion for establishing such areas, known as 
Development Districts, was an average rate of unemployment of more than 
4| per cent, but this rate is not fixed permanently and changes in the national 
average may make it appropriate to modify it from time to time. In mid-Wales 
only Blaenau Ffestiniog is scheduled as a Development District, on the 
grounds of threatened unemployment following the completion of the major 
capital works schemes at Tanygrisiau and Trawsfynydd. Rural depopulation 
is not accepted as being sufficiently serious to warrant the same attention as 
is given to areas of high unemployment and the first duty of the Board of 
Trade is to steer industry to Development Districts. 

184. From 1947 until the introduction of the Local Employment Act in 
1960 the Development Fund was used to enable new industries to be 
established in the western parts of North Wales. In 1958 the Government 
re-emphasised the availability of the Development Fund as a means of 
assisting schemes designed to arrest rural depopulation. The form of assistance 
is limited to an incoming company being provided with a new factory, built 
to normal Board of Trade specification, at a rent based on the level of rent 
prevailing in the area in which the premises are built. It is normal for 
Government financed factories to be leased for a 21 year period. Experience 
has shown that the premises are normally available for occupation within 
two years of the application for the necessary finance being made to the 
Treasury. 

185. In 1957 the four mid-Wales County Councils of Merioneth, 
Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire and Radnorshire, which were joined by 
Breconshire in 1958, decided to amalgamate to form the Mid-Wales Industrial 
Development Association, whose specific purpose it is to attract new industry 
to mid-Wales and to encourage the development of existing industry as a 
means of providing additional employment and reducing the rate of 
depopulation. Among its activities the Association publicises the availability 
of Development Fund facilities: these facilities are not publicised by 
Government Departments. In its negotiations with industrialists the 
Association has found that the possibility of a Government financed factory 
being provided on low rental terms has been a major factor in obtaining the 
industrialists’ interest in the area. The availability of financial assistance of 
this form to support development in mid-Wales has been largely responsible 
for clinching six new industrial enterprises in the four years, 1959 to 1962, 
inclusive, and it is significant that in the same period only two private 
developments requiring industrial premises took place. 

186. The Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association, in its Annual 
Report for 1962, made the suggestion that a number of factories of about 
5,000 square feet should be built in selected towns in mid-Wales in advance of 
specific requirement. They pointed out that the Association’s work of attracting 
industry to their area would have achieved greater success if suitable existing 
buildings had been available. A proposal to build one advance factory on 
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an experimental basis was subsequently submitted to the Development 
Commissioners who reported on the project to the Treasury. In January 1963 
the Treasury indicated that it had no objection in principle and would be 
prepared to consider on its merits a specific proposal for such a factory. 

187. Factory building has never been looked upon as being one of the 
normal functions of a Local Authority and consequently there is no part of 
the public general law which specifically empowers authorities to develop 
industrial estates or to build individual factories. There are, however, powers 
in the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, and the Local Authorities 
(Land) Act, 1963, which can serve the purpose. 

188. In order to meet the keen competition of other areas seeking to attract 
industry, the Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association has always 
strongly emphasised that industrial units should be sited in the best possible 
position to meet their exacting requirements with respect to the availability 
of services, labour supply and transport facilities and, more generally, the 
accessibility to markets and raw materials. The availability of housing and of 
educational, recreational and shopping facilities are often significant factors 
in the selection of an industrial location. With regard to labour supply, a 
catchment area of radius 15 to 20 miles and approaching the order of 20,000 
population is generally looked for by the larger firm which might now be 
interested, in mid-Wales. An average travel to work time on public transport 
of not more than 30 to 45 minutes is considered to be satisfactory. In the 
absence of unemployment, a potential industrialist looks for about 100 school 
leavers, boys and girls, for whose services he can compete each year. 

189. The availability of an existing building has played a major role in 
influencing the distribution of new industry in the area and can outweigh 
other apparent disadvantages of location since very few firms, who have 
actually established themselves in mid-Wales (or have given careful 
consideration to the development possibilities of the area) are prepared to 
build new industrial premises with their own financial resources. The lack of 
suitable existing buildings for industrialists within mid-Wales has been a 
major handicap of the area. Again, the provision of industrial sites has 
constituted some difficulty, there generally being a preference for the 
retention of the land in its traditional use, usually for agricultural purposes. 

190. Mainly on financial grounds, local authorities have been unwilling 
to acquire land for the layout of industrial sites as a means of providing 
an inducement to development. Where suitable land has been difficult to 
acquire by agreement, there has also been a general unwillingness to consider 
utilising the powers of compulsory acquisition. Although provision is being 
made in other districts for the acquisition of land by the local authorities, at 
the present time only at Blaenau Ffestiniog, Rhayader and Llanidloes is 
land with planning clearance for industrial use in such ownership. Land in 
private ownership, or owned by the local authority for other usage, is 
available for possible industrial use under planning consent at Penrhyndeu- 
draeth, Barmouth, Bala and Corwen in Merioneth; Aberystwyth, Lampeter 
and Cardigan in Cardiganshire; Welshpool, Newtown and Machynlleth in 
Montgomeryshire; Llandrindod Wells and Knighton in Radnorshire; and 
Brecon and Hay in Breconshire. In the past, insufficient care and thought has 
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been given by local authorities in the selection and earmarking of sites for 
possible industrial development. Very often the sites selected consisted of 
land which was regarded as being unsuitable for any other purpose. 

191. In the immediate post-war period the areas of mid-Wales most 
attractive to industry were Merioneth and the Severn valley area of 
Montgomeryshire. Since 1958, in addition to the Severn valley, there has 
been particular interest shown in north Breconshire and Radnorshire by 
West Midland firms. Eastern Merioneth has been on the fringe of the sphere of 
interest of firms both from the Lancashire area and the Midlands. It is of 
significance that the natural resources of mid-Wales have not constituted any 
attraction to would-be industrialists. 

192. An analysis of the enquiries received by the Mid-Wales Industrial 
Development Association during the period 1958 to 1962 shows that 35 firms 
were interested in Merioneth, 30 in Montgomeryshire, 17 in Cardiganshire 
(13 in Aberystwyth alone), 13 in Breconshire, 13 in Radnorshire and four in 
mid-Wales generally. Within these counties the towns having the greatest 
attraction were Aberystwyth, Brecon, Corwen, Newtown and Welshpool. 
Nevertheless, in addition to Brecon, development has taken place between 
1958 and 1962 at Builth Wells, Knighton, Hay, Lampeter, Machynlleth, 
Llanidloes, Newtown, Bala, Landrindod Wells and Barmouth. Of the 112 
firms with whom advance negotiations were made, 70 were based on the 
Midlands and Border counties, 22 in north-west England, 11 in Wales, five in 
London or the south of England, three in the north of England and one from 
overseas. Forty-four firms had engineering affinities; 28 others were engaged 
in clothing manufacture and the remainder were concerned with a great range 
of products ranging between foodstuffs and cardboard boxes. No less than 
67 firms wanted to establish branch factories ; 40 firms preferred to set up 
new businesses or to transfer completely from their existing location, whilst 
three mid-Wales firms were concerned with the expansion of their present 
businesses. Labour requirements varied considerably. Twenty-nine firms 
specified male labour only whilst 37 wanted female labour. Sixty-nine firms 
would have provided jobs for skilled employees. Only 11 firms wanted to 
employ a labour force of over 100. No less than 75 were small units requiring 
a labour force of 50 or under, with 12 of these specifying a complement of 
less than ten workers. To a great extent this may be due to the fact that the 
Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association has directed the bulk of its 
publicity towards small firms domiciled in the Midlands or the north-west 
of England. Whilst it has been found that unemployment figures are not an 
infallible guide to the labour force available in mid-Wales, the absence of 
any large pools of unemployed labour in the area, and the comparatively 
small number of children leaving mid-Wales schools each year, have imposed 
limi ts on the amount and type of new development which, under present 
circumstances, the area can hope to attract. 

193. As most firms established in mid-Wales have gone into existing 
premises, they have been exempt from Industrial Developnient Certificate 
control and have thus been under no obligation to report their development 
to the Board of Trade. Information about the movement of industry in the 
area in the post-war years may therefore be incomplete. It is estimated that 
52 firms, each with a minimum of 10 employees, have been established in 
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mid-Wales since 1945 ; of these 24 have closed or have moved their location 
within the area. On a county basis the position can best be clarified in the 
following table: 

Manufacturing Industries in Mid-Wales^^“^ (at the end of 1962) 



TABLE 1 



County 


Units 
working 
in 1945 


Number of 
Units attracted 
since 1945 


Number of 
Units closed or 
with changed 
location 


Units 
working 
in 1962 


North Breconshire 


5 


8* 


4 


9 


Cardiganshire . 


1 


7* 


3 


5 


Merioneth 


3 


14 


7 


10 


Montgomeryshire 


14 


17* 


8 


23 


Radnorshire 


3 


6* 


2 


7 


Total 


26 


52* 


24 


54 



• Including firms not yet in production. (Bakers and Printers are excluded.) 



Of the firms active in 1962, twenty employed between 10 and 25 persons, 
sixteen employed between 25 and 50 persons, nine employed between 50 and 
100 persons, three employed between 100 and 150 persons and three employed 
over 150 persons apiece. 

194. The products of these firms are given in Table 2: 



Products of Manufacturing Industries in Mid-Wale s'-^'^'‘ (at the end of 1962) 

TABLE 2 



Products 


Units 
working 
in 1945 


Units 

attracted since 
1945 


Units closed or 
with changed 
location 


Units 
working 
in 1962 


Clothing and Allied . 


1 


16* 


7 


10 


Light Engineering 


5 


19* 


10 


14 


Food and Milk . 


7 


6 


3 


10 


Saw Mills and Wood 
Products 


5 


4 


2 


7 


All others 


8 


7 


2 


13 


Total 


26 


52 


24 


54 



* Including firms not yet in production. (Bakers and Printers are excluded.) 



195. Many of the units closed were small; irrespective of location, it is 
well known that small industrial units tend to have a high mortality rate. In 
some cases the lack of commercial organisation appeared to be the main 
cause of closure, but in a number of instances firms alleged their inability to 
recruit sufficient local labour. 

196. Up to the end of 1962 six government-financed factory building 
projects have been approved for mid-Wales. These represent an advance from 
the Development Fund of £226,200 for a total floor area of 54,200 square feet; 



t3o;3ii Source: Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association. 
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these factories will ultimately employ a total labour force of over 600. Terms 
of lease and rent have so far been agreed for four of these projects, which will 
cost £192,635. If 10 per cent per annum is regarded as an economic return 
on the capital costs of these premises, and there is an actual return of only 
2-8 per cent, then the element of Government subsidy on these four projects 
in mid-Wales is £13,900 per annum. This is equivalent to a subsidy of 6s. Wd. 
per square foot of factory space, or £34 per job per annum. In the experience 
of the Association, the main reasons why these factory building projects are 
so limited can be related to the absence of sufBcient and suitable labour, 
difficulties associated with the general remoteness of the area and insufficient 
financial assistance. Details of financial assistance which is, or may soon 
become available, to firms who are prepared to move into Development 
Districts are given in Appendix III. It must be remembered that mid-Wales 
is in competition with these other areas in attracting firms. 

197. Comparative information on wage rates in the mid-Wales industries 
and those of South Wales and the West Midlands is difficult to obtain and 
any estimates that are made are liable to considerable errors or miscalculations. 
Making allowance for this, in the engineering industry, the only group for 
which suitable comparisons can be made, there seems to be very little difference 
in the maximum wages that can be earned by skilled workers, whether these be 
engaged in work places in South Wales, mid-Wales or in much of the West 
Midlands. It is only in the heart of the West Midlands industrial regions 
proper that these rise to levels 15 to 20 per cent above those of mid-Wales. 
There is a similar low degree of disparity for unskilled workers, but it might 
well be understandable that the greater opportunities provided for semi-skilled 
workers in such areas as the West Midlands conurbations increases the range 
of possibilities for labour of this category. 

198. Likewise, facts and figures on productivity rates for assessing the 
efficiency or otherwise of industrial activity in mid-Wales are certainly 
not easy to come by. Harbury has investigated the quality of labour available 
in areas lacking industrial experience, and its suitability for factory 
employment.'®^' The comparisons on which he bases his conclusions were 
made for the most part between Welsh rural and English industrial workers. 
Direct comparisons were made in 27 processes involving more than 400 
operatives in rural, industrial and development areas. The conclusion reached 
was that labour in industrial areas was not in general more efficient: ‘. . . in at 
least half the processes considered rural workers seemed capable of quite as 
good work as industrial, given tolerable labour relations and working condi- 
tions — even sometimes with lower financial incentives and rather longer 
hours. This view is generally confirmed by the analysis of the opinions obtained 
from management in the course of the investigation and corresponds broadly 
with observations made by a number of other workers both in this country 
and abroad’. 

199. In conclusion it might be said that there is yet insufficient evidence 
from mid-Wales to show that the introduction of new factories is retarding 
outward migration, particularly since many of the factories introduced 
employ female labour. The disadvantages of the area for attracting new 

D. Harbury : T/je Industrial Efficiency of Rural Labour. University of Wales Press. 

1958. 
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industry are all too apparent and have previously been stressed. The 
advantages of mid-Wales in this respect are perhaps less obvious. They 
include congenial working conditions with ample room for expansion and 
the strong possibilities of recruiting an adaptable and amenable labour force. 

(d) The Effect of a New Factory on Exchequer Contributions through Rate 
Deficiency Grant 

200. A new factory will increase the rate product of an area directly and, to 
the extent that houses are built or improved for its staff and there is added 
rateable value from increased prosperity in the area generally, it also increases 
the rate product indirectly. Given that an authority qualifies for rate 
deficiency grant before and after the factory development, the bigger the 
percentage increase in rate product, the greater the reduction of rate 
deficiency grant. The reduction will apply to both the grant to the district 
council and to the county council. 

201. Calculations, which are typical of present factory building, show that 
the grant reduction from a factory alone, with no allowance for increased 
rate product from new houses and other works, would be about 1 1 per cent 
of the annual loan charges on the factory (over 30 years at 5| per cent). 
Expressed in another way, the grant reduction would be about 10 per cent of 
the subsidy element involved in providing the factory. The subsidy element is 
the difference between the economic rent (assumed to be 10 per cent of cost 
per annum, which is the figure used by the Board of Trade) and the actual 
rent recovered. 

202. The calculations have been based on a factory of about 5,000 square 
feet with constructional costs of £26,000 and let at a current market value 
rental of £550 per annum. The economic rent (at 10 per cent of cost) would 
be £2,600 per annum so that the subsidy element would be £2,050 per annum. 
The annual rate income from the factory would be about £260, and this new 
source of local revenue would result in a reduction in the rate deficiency grant, 
payable either to the county authority or district authority and amounting in 
total to £200 in 1963. This, therefore, would bring the subsidy element (i.e. net 
cost to the Exchequer) down to £1,850 per annum. 

(e) Service Industry 

203. It is estimated that the number of workers in mid-Wales employed in 
the service industry group increased by about 3,000 between 1951 and 1961. 
Because of changes in classification and other difficulties, detailed comparisons 
of insured population within each of the major sub-divisions of this group ^ 
at the beginning and end of this ten year period cannot be drawn up without 
incurring a considerable degree of error. Similar difficulties are encountered 
when comparing successive Census recordings. 

204. Temporary constructional workers engaged on the four main 
engineering projects of the Trawsfynydd atomic power station (1,800), 
Tanygrisiau pumped storage hydro-electric scheme (700), the Rheidol 
hydro-electric scheme (550) and the Tryweryn reservoir (300) accounted for 
no less than 3,300 in the service industries. At the peak period of operations, 
this constructional labour force reached nearly 3,500. The two hydro-electric 
projects are expected to be in full operation before the end of 1963 and the 
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atomic power station by 1965, so that the run down of this temporary labour 
force is already well under way. For the most part, the technicians and other 
skilled staff have been imported with the several firms involved and will move 
on as the various stages of the respective tasks are completed. As might be 
expected, a high proportion of the unskilled labourers and such like have been 
recruited locally; in the case of the Rheidol hydro-electric scheme these reside 
in the Aberystwyth area. With the other three projects, most of the unskilled 
employees live in northern Merioneth and the central districts of 
Caernarvonshire. Fleets of workmen’s buses convey these workers to the 
Trawsfynydd atomic power station and the Tanygrisiau pumped storage 
scheme from areas as far afield as Dolgellau in the south and Bangor in the 
north. The number of commuters involved is in the order of 1,000 to 1,500. 
The permanent staff of the Rheidol hydro-electric station and the Tanygrisiau 
pumped storage unit is expected to be less than 30 in each case. At the 
Trawsfynydd atomic power station this will be around 300 to 400. 

205. In common with the rest of the country, the number of garage hands 
and motor mechanics has increased, but, as far as can be ascertained, at a 
rate somewhat below the national level. The numbers employed in the 
distributive trades have also increased although the measure of this increase, 
probably not of really significant proportions, is difficult to ascertain because 
of the changes in classification referred to above. 

206. There has been a slight run down in the numbers employed in public 
administration and defence, chiefly due to the closure or reduction in 
complements of Army establishments. 

207. A notable increase within the professional, financial and miscellaneous 
services class in Cardiganshire can be related to the expansion of the Royal 
Aircraft Establishment at Aberporth. 

(f) Rural Industries Bureau 

208. Before concluding this review of manufacturing and service industries, 
reference must be made to the important work being done by the Rural 
Industries Bureau. This organisation was established in 1921 by the Minister 
of Agriculture in accordance with a scheme framed by the Development 
Commissioners to encourage and develop rural industries. It provides an 
advisory and technical service to small country industries. To qualify for 
Bureau services, rural industries must be located either in the countryside or 
in country towns of less than 10,000 population. Rural industries assisted 
by the' Bureau fall into two main groups, namely, manufacturing and servicing 
industries. The first category includes industries producing goods such as 
engineering products, bricks, tiles, woodwork, textiles etc. Into the second 
category fall those industries which provide repair and maintenance service 
such as agricultural engineers and repair garages. Bureau services, which 
range from advice on workshop layout and choice of machinery to juvenile 
training, are usually restricted to smaller rural industries providing employment 
for not more than 20 skilled operatives and ancillary staff. Priority is given 
to those industries which provide a service or are ancillary, to agriculture, and 
those which help the export drive, whether directly or indirectly. At the end 
of 1962 about 700 businesses in mid-Wales were receiving assistance from the 
Bureau. 
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Development of Water Resources (M?ip %) 

209. Most of the upland core of mid-Wales, from the southern flanks of 
Snowdonia to the Brecknock Beacons, has an average rainfall of over 
hO inches a year. For the most part, the underlying Palaeozoic rocks are 
comparatively impermeable so that there is a high proportion of run-off to the 
river systems. Thus the region as a whole shows throughout the year a vast 
surplus of rain water. Any shortage from time to time, or local deficiencies, 
are not the result of overall scarcity, but are due to lack of storage and 
distribution facilities. 

210. River water may be consumed or conserved for use by simple 
abstraction, or by the construction of conventional type, regulating, pumped 
storage or estuarine reservoirs. Simple abstraction will continue to be used 
in comparatively small schemes. New reservoirs of conventional type in 
mid-Wales will probably be restricted to those rivers flowing westwards 
towards Cardigan Bay. The east-flowing rivers, notably the Dee, Severn and 
Wye, all of which flow across the border into England, and the Usk, which 
flows into the sea at Newport, lend themselves to further development by 
means of regulating reservoirs. Indeed, these potential developments, although 
primarily designed to provide large quantities of water for consumption 
outside mid-Wales, hold good prospects for supporting any future economic 
development within the area itself. There appears to be little likelihood of 
developing estuarine reservoirs on any of the mid-Wales rivers. 

21 1 . Mid-Wales contains within its boundaries the following hydrometric 
areas ; 

The upper part of the Dee basin. 

The Dyfl group. 

The Ystwyth group. 

The Teifi basin. 

Part of the Severn basin. 

Part of the Wye basin. 

Part of the Usk basin. 

By constructing regulating reservoirs in the Dee basin, it is estimated that 
221 m.g.d. (million gallons per day) could be made available for abstraction 
at or near Chester. The Dyfl group has an estimated net available yield of 
162 m.g.d., the Ystwyth group a total of 84 m.g.d., the Teifi basin some 
151 m.g.d. and that part of the Severn basin lying within the Welsh counties 
212 m.g.d. The Welsh part of the Wye catchment area likewise has a net 
available supply of 276 m.g.d. The Usk catchment area of south and central 
Breconshire could also show a yield of 100 m.g.d. 

212. Summarising the foregoing figures, it appears that by utilising new 
regulating reservoirs the surface water resources of mid-Wales could be made 
to produce the impressive total of 1 ,206 m.g.d. This assumes the comprehensive 
development of reservoirs at sites less likely to give rise to objections and the 
fixing of abstraction points near tidal limits or, in the case of the Severn and 
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Wye, at points where they enter England. It must be remembered, of course, 
that some 300 m.g.d. from reservoirs in mid-Wales are already being used to 
meet the current demands in both Wales and England. As it is unlikely that 
the regulating system would be applied to any of the west-flowing rivers, it 
would perhaps be more realistic if the overall assessment was scaled down 
towards the total yield which would be forthcoming from reservoirs of 
conventional type and by simple abstraction, in which case the estimate is 
779 m.g.d. 

213. If the water resources of mid-Wales were ever developed on the scale 
envisaged by the Welsh Advisory Water Committee, it is probable that this 
would be by a combination of regulating and conventional reservoirs and 
simple abstraction points. In view of this, perhaps it would be sufficient to 
say that the surface water resources of the region could be made to yield 
between 800 and 1,200 m.g.d. at a capital cost for new reservoir construction 
of some £70m. As a guide to the magnitude of this sum in this context, capital 
expenditure on all the public water supplies in the whole of England and 
Wales is currently running at not much more than £30m. a year. 



(h) Hydro-Electricity 

214. Survey work has shown that, excluding pumped storage schemes, the 
full hydro-electric development of mid-Wales would result in the provision 
of an annual power output of 400 to 500 million kilo-watt hours. It has also 
been estimated that detailed searches might reveal that the mid-Wales counties 
could accommodate pumped storage schemes with a combined yield of more 
than 1,000 million kilo-watt hours per annum. 

215. Since the early plans for the comprehensive power utilisation of the 
water resources of mid and north Wales were drawn up, major developments 
have taken place in the production of electricity from raw materials other than 
water. These developments include the setting up of modern coal-fired power 
stations at Connah’s Quay and in the industrial belt of South Wales, and the 
construction of nuclear power stations at Trawsfynydd in Merioneth and 
Wylfa in Anglesey. Modern coal-fired stations are showing increasing rates 
of productivity and it has been estimated that the full additional hydro-electric 
capacity of mid-Wales, as estimated above, can now be produced by a coal- 
fired station consuming less than 300,000 tons of somewhat inferior quality 
coal per annum. As far as the Central Electricity Generating Board is 
concerned, the decision whether or not to propose a particular hydro-electiic 
development is governed primarily by a combination of economic and 
amenity considerations. It agrees that current advances in thermal plant are 
diminishing the economic advantage of hydro-electric generation. Pumped 
storage schemes, however, are in quite a different category and it may well 
be that further developments will be justified at some future date. 



0) Tourist Industry 

216. The lack of association of the different units in the tourist industry 
and the lack of contact between them have until recently prevented the full 
recognition of tourism as a vital industry in Wales. 
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217. In its geographical location, the Welsh tourist industry is concentrated 
ill five main centres, as folloivs : 

(1) The North Wales coastal resorts and Anglesey. 

(2) Snowdonia. 

(3) The inland watering spas or the ‘Wells’ country of north Breconshire 
and south Radnorshire. 

(4) The Pembrokeshire and Cardiganshire Bay coasts. 

(5) The Glamorgan coast. 

It will be seen that the third of these areas is located wholly within the 
mid-Wales region, whilst substantial sections of the second and fourth areas 
also fall within its bounds. 

218. Irrespective of the recent expansion of caravan and camping sites, 
youth hostels and the like, the number of hotel establishments and their 
available sleeping units must still represent the primary measure of the 
significance of the tourist industry in any one area. Using this as a basis of 
comparison, the five mid-Wales counties fail well behind the leading Welsh 
tourist county of Caernarvonshire which has just over 300 licensed hotels 
with accommodation for nearly 1 1 ,000 persons as against a similar number of 
hotels in the whole of mid-Wales capable of housing less than 6,000 persons. 
This concentration on the Caernarvonshire coast, essentially at the major 
resort of Llandudno, is even more dominant if one compares the respective 
availability of the larger hotels. Caernarvonshire has 133 hotels each capable 
of accommodating over 30 persons as compared with only 60 in all the five 
mid-Wales counties. Within the former total there are 13 hotels each having 
accommodation for more than 100 persons whereas in mid-Wales there are 
only three such major hotels, two in Llandrindod Weils and one in Llanwrtyd 
Wells. 

219. No reliable figures are available on the number of persons in full-time 
employment within the hotel industry. As far as can be determined, this is 
less than 1,000, in the ratio of two-third females to one-third males, in the 
mid-Wales counties. Nearly half of this total is concentrated within 
Merioneth. Despite the existence of the spa centre of Llandrindod Wells in 
the first case, and of the coastal resort of Aberystwyth in the second case, the 
counties of Radnor and Cardigan each have iess thqn 200 persons wholly 
engaged in the hotel trade. The running of unlicensed hotels, boarding houses, 
or houses offering bed and breakfast probably provides seasonal employment 
and an additional source of income for a regional total of about 1 ,000 females, 
mostly domiciled at the seaside resorts and very much less so at inland centres 
such as Dolgellau and Llandrindod Wells. A recent trend has been for some 
of the larger farmhouses to offer bed and breakfast facilities. During the 
height of the season there is still some importation of a temporary female 
labour force from other parts of Wales, or even England in a few cases. 

220. Although precise information is not available, it would seem that 
between 500,000 and 750,000 visitors have a holiday lasting for more than 
four nights in mid-Wales. The numbers actually staying at recognised resorts 
is tending to diminish steadily in favour of camping and caravan sites. In a 
good summer upwards of 250,000 day or short-stay trippers might visit the 
more popular resorts such as Aberystwyth and Barmouth. Rather less than a 
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quarter of these trippers now travel in by rail. It might be instructive to note 
that from June to September (inclusive), 1961, 58,500 rail passengers arrived 
at Aberystwyth and 75,000 at Barmouth, as compared with 448,790 at Barry 
Island, the major resort serving industrial south-east Wales. The inland 
mid-Wales spas of Llandrindod Wells and Builth Wells had respectively 
only 10,500 and 6,750 tourist and non-tourist passengers. It has been estimated 
that Llandrindod Wells attracts just over 10,000 tourists and that the average 
length of stay is two nights. In recent years it has become an important staging 
point for extended coach tours since, within Wales, the Wye Valley area is, 
with regard to these tours, second in popularity only to Snowdonia. Most of 
the coaches travel from the Home Counties and much less frequently from 
the Midlands. 

221. The close proximity of mountains to the sea has always been one of the 
main attractions of resorts like Barmouth, but it is an indisputable fact that, 
in this modern age, the factors holding the greatest appeal for the majority 
of tourists in the main holiday season are the availability of sandy beaches 
and safe bathing facilities. In this respect the coastline of mid-Wales suffers 
on a number of counts. In south and central Cardiganshire, sheltered or 
partially enclosed bays are generally absent, shingle beaches predominate 
and much of the coastline is cliffed and somewhat inaccessible. Adverse 
factors in Merioneth, where there are some fine stretches of sand and 
prominent dune belts, again include the relative isolation of lengthy sections 
of the shoreline and their divorcement from the main coastal route by 
intervening zones of ill-drained flats. Also the main coastal road from 
Dolgellau through Barmouth to Harlech, despite recent local improvements, 
shows too many narrow sections with blind bends, frequent high stone 
boundary walls and far too few stopping places or lay-bys. 

222. The sustained interest in the meetings of local hunts and the running 
of pony clubs, mainly by the agricultural community, has fostered the growth 
of pony trekking over the unfrequented moorlands and uplands of mid-Wales 
as an unusual and appealing holiday pastime for some of the younger age 
groups. Pony trekking centres now include Builth Wells, Llanwrtyd Wells, 
Rhayader, Brecon, Llanrhaeadr-ym-Mochnant, Tregaron and Aberaeron. 
A high proportion of the ponies are owned by local farmers, some of whom 
also provide accommodation for participants in this form of recreation. At a 
few of these centres, particularly Llanwrtyd Wells and Tregaron, pony 
trekking has thus attained considerable significance as a seasonal activity. 

223. The inland scenic attractions and other general amenities of mid-Wales 
are considerable and very varied. These have been enhanced by the setting 
up of the Snowdonia and Brecon Beacons National Parks which have provided 
indirect benefit to the tourist industry in so far as the natural background is 
being preserved against the indiscriminate establishment of uncontrolled 
camping sites and other forms of development. 

224. Apart from the National Park areas, mid-Wales contains other 
districts of outstanding scientific interest, mainly geological and botanical, 
some of which have been earmarked as Nature Reserves. In addition, there 
are Ancient Monuments and other places of historical significance. These 
attract a specialist clientele, mostly university students, research workers and 
parties belonging to various cultural and scientific associations. In regard to 
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the public at large in areas where access is permissible, too little use is being 
made of this physical heritage, both within and outside the National Parks, 
and with few exceptions the potential for such recreational pursuits as 
walking, fishing, canoeing and sailing has been explored only to a very 
limited degree. The roads of the area are largely free of the traffic hold-ups 
so common at peak seasons in the more popular tourist districts such as 
south-west England and the Lakes. It would seem that the only really congested 
section of highway is that between Dolgellau and Barmouth. The lack of 
adequate and strategically placed lay-bys is a serious deficiency of practically 
the whole area. 

225. Despite the fact that the increasing use of coaches and the private 
motor car has meant that more and more people are annually becoming 
acquainted with large parts of mid-Wales, it is the general opinion of those 
living in the area that, in terms of providing work or a means of livelihood 
for the inhabitants, the tourist industry is showing a tendency towards a 
slow run down as compared with conditions 30 years, or so, ago. The current 
trend to seek a better climate during the main holiday season must surely 
work against mid-Wales. Lack of any capital investments on improvements 
or extensions to existing hotels, or the building of motels, suggests that they 
are doubtful economic propositions and the development now taking place 
at Towyn must be regarded as exceptional in this respect. 

226. In its Report on the Welsh Holiday Industry,'^*’ the Council for Wales 
and Monmouthshire, whilst deliberately refraining from making detailed 
proposals about the future organisation of the industry in Wales or from 
prescribing specific developments for any particular area, felt constrained 
to make some reference to mid-Wales because there was evidence which 
suggested that this area was under-developed in the holidaymaking sense, and 
because the Council has a sympathetic interest in the difficulties facing this 
area. The Council was of the opinion that: ‘holidaymaking developments 
there which would be compatible with its character and with the known 
preferences of holidaymakers would not necessarily change the economy 
dramatically nor would they, necessarily, halt depopulation; but certainly 
the industry could be developed further, so as to provide some additional 
strengthening of the economy and perhaps additional employment’. 



VI. INCOME LEVELS 
(Appendix II, Table 8) 

227. Table 8 of Appendix II shows the level and distribution of incomes 
in 1954/55 in mid-Wales compared with five rural counties in England and 
with the Welsh and English averages. The income information has been 
taken from the Report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year 
ended 31st March, 1957. (No significant changes have taken place since 1955 
to alter the relativities described below and they therefore apply to 1963.) 

<a3>The Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. Report on the Welsh Holiday Industry. 
1963. (Cmnd. 1950.) H.M.S.O. 
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228. The English counties used for comparison with the five mid-Wales 
counties are Herefordshire, Lincolnshire, Shropshire, Suffolk and Westmor- 
land. With the exception of Westmorland, these have substantially greater 
populations than the mid-Wales counties. Nevertheless, they are some of 
the most rural of English counties. 

229. The Table sets out for England, Wales and the individual counties 
selected the population, the numbers of incomes and the totals of those 
incomes, together with the amounts collected under Schedules A, B, D and E. 
From these figures the numbers of incomes per thousand of the population 
and the amount of income per head have been calculated and these show that 
both the number of incomes and the average income per head were significantly 
lower in mid-Wales than in the English counties or in England and Wales 
as national units. Whereas the average amount of income per head was £132 
in mid-Wales, it was £182 in the five English rural counties, £172 in Wales 
as a whole and £228 in England. 

230. The numbers of occupied men and women in each county at the time 
of the 1951 Census are also set out for comparison with the numbers of 
incomes recorded. It will be seen that the numbers of recorded incomes 
expressed as a percentage of the occupied population was 64 ■ 6 in mid-Wales, 
79 • 7 in the whole of Wales and 89 ■ 4 in England. 

231. This evidence provides clear indication, therefore, that in comparison 
with other areas, mid-Wales is a low income area. 



VII. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT GRANTS AND SUBSIDIES 
(Appendix II, Tables 9 and 10) 

232. One of the main effects of the decline in population of mid-Wales has 
been to make the area increasingly dependent upon the Central Government 
for financial aid. The progress which has been, and is being made towards 
improving public services and towards providing better social amenities 
would have been impossible without the considerable Exchequer aid being 
given in the form of rate deficiency and other grants. The extent to which 
the mid-Wales counties are dependent upon this aid may be judged from the 
comparative study given in Table 9 of Appendix II. 

233. These figures show that in 1959/60 the mid-Wales counties received 
about £6-4 million, that is 63-9 per cent of their total income, in the form 
of Central Government grants. The average figure for the 15 selected English 
counties which also showed signs of depopulation was only 48 • 6 per cent. 
The lowest individual percentage shown for the Welsh counties (Breconshire, 
61 per cent) was considerably above the highest percentage in the English 
counties (Norfolk, 55 per cent). The main factor in this difference was the 
rate deficiency grant. For the five Welsh counties this grant amounted to 
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22 ■ 3 per cent of all income and in the 1 5 English counties to only 8 • 2 per cent. 
The balance from all other grants was 41-6 per cent for the Welsh counties 
and 40-4 per cent for the English counties. Clearly then, because of the way 
the rate deficiency grant is calculated, the mid-Wales counties receive a 
greater degree of assistance than do the English counties which are affected 
by rural depopulation. 

234. This, however, is not the only form of Central Government aid being 
given to mid-Wales; the basic industry of the area is heavily subsidised. Quite 
apart from the Ministry of Agriculture’s general policy of guaranteed prices, 
the Small Farmer Scheme has been designed specifically to help areas such as 
mid-Wales. There are other grant-aided schemes of general applicability for 
which the small farmer may apply and, subject to certain tests of eligibility, 
may qualify; and there are also certain subsidies, e.g. hill sheep subsidy and 
hill cow subsidy which are aimed specifically at livestock rearing farmers in 
upland areas like mid-Wales. 

235. In 1959 the total of such grants and payments, for which statistics 
are obtainable, (no figures are available for egg subsidy) amounted to a little 
over £4J million for mid-Wales compared with just over £12 million for 
Wales as a whole. The mid-Wales counties thus received 35-6 per cent of 
the total subsidy payments made to Wales whereas the labour force engaged 
in agriculture in mid-Wales, based on 1951 Census figures, represented only 
30-8 per cent of the Welsh total. If the latter figure has remained fairly 
constant, this might indicate the extra dependence of mid-Wales agriculture 
on subsidy payments and the particular non-viability of the basic industry 
in the area compared with the rest of Wales. On the other hand, it should be 
noted that hill farming is a low cost/low return system and on certain criteria 
receives less aid per unit than some other farming systems. (See Table 10, 
Appendix II.) 



VIII. COMMUNICATIONS 
(a) Bus Services (Map 9) 

236. Daily bus services in mid-Wales are operated by four major companies, 
namely, Crosville, Western Welsh, Mid Wales Motorways and Red and White. 
Western Welsh confine their activities to central Breconshire and southern 
Cardiganshire, but have one route extending northward along the coast from 
Aberaeron to Aberystwyth. Crosville are essentially a North Wales company 
and so cover Merioneth, northern and western Montgomeryshire and the 
northern half of Cardiganshire as far south as Lampeter. Mid Wales 
Motorways limit their daily coverage to the Severn valley area of eastern 
Montgomeryshire with connecting services to Shrewsbury. The Red and 
White Company run services from Brecon to Merthyr and from Hay to 
Hereford. 
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237. In addition to these major companies a few smaller concerns operate 
limited daily services between Llanwrtyd Wells, Builth Wells, Llandrindod 
Wells and Kington in the north Breconshire, central Radnorshire and west 
Herefordshire areas. Casual services, highly irregular both in route and in 
weekly or even monthly frequency, are run by garage owners and other small 
part-time operators. These cater for market demands or weekly shopping and 
entertainment expeditions. 

238. The maximum practical walking distance from a bus route has now 
come to be regarded as 1| miles each way. A study of the routes covered 
reveals that there is a general paucity of regular services over wide areas of 
central Cardiganshire. It would seem that some 10,000 to 15,000 of the rural 
population of this area, housed in scattered habitations, small hamlets or 
villages, live more than IJ niiles distant from a regular daily bus route. This 
gives rise to considerable hardship to certain classes of the community such 
as the old folk and mothers with young children. There appears to be no 
practical way by which this situation can be satisfactorily remedied. In 
Radnorshire approximately 5,000 are similarly placed and in north and 
central Breconshire perhaps some 3,000. On the other hand the Aberystwyth, 
Cardigan and Severn valley areas are all reasonably well served. These have 
at least one early morning bus (between 7 and 9 a.m.) operating on week-days 
between the urban centres and most of the neighbouring villages. 

239. In recent months both the major bus companies and the smaller 
part-time operators have declared that, despite the general adoption of 
one-man bus crews, many of their rural services are very uneconomic to 
run. In some cases cuts in these services have been announced. Further 
reductions, both in the coverage and frequency of these services, seem likely 
unless some form of additional economic aid can be given to deal with the 
problem. 

(b) Train Services 

240. Because of the obvious physical difficulties of construction and the 
absence of large centres of population the density of the railway network of 
mid-Wales is low compared with most regions of the British Isles of similar 
extent. The sparsity of the population served for the greater part of the year 
has also determined the limited nature of the services operated. The 
Shrewsbury-Welshpool-Newtown-Machynlleth-Aberystwyth, Carmarthen- 
Lampeter-Aberystwyth, Swansea-Llandovery-Builth Wells-Llandrindod 
Wells-Craven Arms and Cambrian Coast line from Dovey Junction to 
Barmouth and Portmadoc have been considered in the past as the major 
routes. Branch lines of lesser importance included the Fairbourne Junction- 
Dolgellau-Ruabon, Builth Road Junction-Llanidloes-Moat Lane Junction, 
Hay-Builth Wells and Newport-Brecon lines. 

241. In recent years these lines have been operating with heavy losses and, 
under the British Transport Commission’s present policy for axing uneconomic 
routes, practically all of them are faced with closure proposals in respect of 
passenger traffic. In fact the plan for the reorganisation of the railways 
published by the British Railways Board proposes that passenger train 
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services be withdrawn from all lines in mid-Wales with the exception of that 
from Shrewsbury to Aberystwyth and the Merioneth coast and the 
narrow-gauge line from Aberystwyth to Devil’s Bridged®^’ 

242. According to the 1961 Ministry of Labour returns the total labour 
force employed on the railways of mid-Wales was 1,420, as compared with 
4,200 in manufacturing industry. It would seem that fully two-thirds of these 
will become redundant in the near future with possible further redundancies 
at a later date. The number of jobs lost will thus far exceed any net increase 
in factory employment ensuing from the introduction of new light industries 
into the area during the past few years. The economic and social consequences 
of these cuts will no doubt be felt over the greater part of mid-Wales; in 
addition the withdrawal of these train services, when added to the possible 
further pruning of uneconomic rural bus services, will accentuate the general 
isolation of the area and — to a greater extent than in any other region of the 
United Kingdom — make it dependent on the availability of a large measure 
of private transport facilities. 



IX. UTILITIES 
(a) Piped Water Supplies (Map 10) 

243. On available information it has been estimated that when all the 
water schemes begun on or before 31st March 1961 are completed, 29-4 per 
cent of all the properties in the live mid-Wales counties (excluding south 
Breconshire) will still be without a piped water supply. This compares with 
52-8 per cent when schemes begun on or before 31st March 1951 were 
completed, so that it should be evident that considerable progress is being 
made although this lags well behind the rest of Wales. Of the properties in 
rural Wales as a whole, only 13 per cent will be without piped water when 
these latest schemes are completed. On a proportionate basis, gi-eater advances 
have been made in this respect in Merioneth, Breconshire and Cardiganshire 
than in Radnorshire or Montgomeryshire. Even when the latest schemes are 
completed, Montgomeryshire will still have 45-8 per cent of its properties 
without a piped water supply as compared with the more satisfactory level of 
18-7 per cent in Merioneth. It must be assumed that some 10 per cent of the 
properties in the area are too isolated or are located at too elevated a position 
to be capable of connection to a piped main supply without incurring costs 
out of all proportion to the value of the properties concerned. 

244. An estimate of £450 per property for the average cost of supplying 
piped water has been calculated from the total expenditure on the various 
major schemes undertaken; with rising prices this may well prove to be an 
under-estimate for future projects. The trend towards the formation of 

*®^’British Railways Board. The Reshaping of British Railways. 1963. Part 1 : Appendix 2, 
Sections 1 and 5. Part 2: Map 9. H.M.S.O. 
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larger water undertakings, such as the South Cardiganshire Water Board, 
should, however, lead to greater all-round efficiency. On the assumption that 
expenditure on water schemes will continue on roughly the same basis as 
hitherto, it can be estimated that it will cost something between £5 ■ 5m. and 
£7m. to provide satisfactory piped water supplies to properties in the five 
counties where it is reasonably practicable to do so. These comprise 
90 per cent of the total and it might take 10 to 15 years to complete the task. 

(b) Main Sewerage 

245. The results of a similar exercise on the provision of mains sewerage 
suggest that the position with respect to this is somewhat worse. It has been 
estimated that on 31st March 1951 no less than 51-4 per cent of all properties 
in mid- Wales were not sewered. On the 31st March 1961 this proportion had 
only been reduced to 46-3 per cent when Merioneth was, relatively, in the 
most satisfactory position with 22-5 per cent of its properties not served and 
with Radnorshire at the other extreme showing 61 ■ 6 per cent of its properties 
not having piped sewerage facilities. It is estimated that some 1 5 per cent of all 
properties in mid-Wales are not capable of being sewered at reasonable 
costs because of the isolation factor. 

246. The average cost based on the schemes carried out by rural district 
councils between 1959 and 1961 was £235 per property. Taking into account 
the increased costs of material and labour, and making the assumption that 
most of the cheaper schemes have already been carried out, it is thought that 
the figure of £400 per property, as an estimate of future costs is not 
unreasonable. Assuming that sewerage schemes, which in the nature of things 
normally follow after water schemes, will take a further five years to undertake, 
it can therefore be calculated that these might cost £8m. and will take something 
like 15 to 20 years to complete. In addition to these rural schemes, it should 
be emphasised that the sewerage systems in several urban areas require 
drastic reorganisation and new sewage disposal arrangements in view of the 
pressure being exerted by River Boards for reducing pollution. These, if 
carried out, would involve extra expenditure of half a million pounds. 

(c) Rural Electrification (Map 11) 

247. Section l(6)(b) of the Electricity Act 1947 requires Area Boards to 
‘secure as far as practicable the development, extension to rural areas and 
cheapening of supplies of electricity’. At the same time Area Boards are 
eharged with the responsibility of avoiding undue preference in the provision 
of supplies (Section l(6)(a) 1947 Act) and of securing that their revenues 
meet their outgoings, properly chargeable to revenue account, taking one 
year with another. Rural electrification is very expensive in capital costs and, 
in general, is commercially unremunerative, being subsidised to varying degree 
by the main body of consumers. Also, the costs of connection per farm 
premises will rise sharply as the programme nears its final stages. Thus the 
South Wales Electricity Board estimate that the average cost of connecting 
rural premises in South Wales is at present running at over £200 per unit, 
and that in the latest stages of the programme this will rise to over £300. No 
doubt, with these considerations in mind, the Electricity Council in their 
report for 1959/60 stress the point that if the rural electrification is to be 
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reasonably economic it is essential that those connected to the supply should 
make full use of it. The average consumption per farm in England and Wales 
in 1959/60 was no more than about 6,700 units; the figure for South Wales 
in the same year was even lower — about 4,400 units. 

248. As the following table shows, there has been marked progress since 
Vesting Day, particularly in Cardiganshire and Montgomeryshire. 

Electricity Supplies at Mid-Wales Farms^^^^ 



TABLE 3 



County 


Estimated 
No. of 


Number of Farms 
connected on 


Percentage of Farms 
connected on 


Farms in 
County 


1st April 
1948 


31st March 
1961 


1st April 
1948 


31st March 
1961 


Breconshire 


1,881 


- 


1,053 


less than 
3-0 


56-0 


Radnorshire 


1,353 


— 


541 


less than 
3-0 


40-0 


Cardiganshire 


4,595 


147 


2,791 


3-2 


60-7 


Merioneth 


2,116 


89 


1,127 


4-2 


53-3 


Montgomeryshire 


4,379 


161 


2,558 


3-7 


58-4 



Looking forward, the South Wales Electricity Board estimated that by the 
end of March 1964, 85 per cent of all farms in South Wales will be connected, 
some four years ahead of the original target. The Merseyside Board likewise 
forecast that by the end of March 1963 some 80 per cent of farms in North 
Wales will have a supply of electricity. 

(d) Gas Supplies (Map 12) 

249. With the exception of New Quay Urban District, Aberaeron Urban 
District, and Montgomery Municipal Borough all the small urban areas of 
mid-Wales have a gas supply. The mid-Wales grid, with 90 miles of mains 
connecting the Maelor works, Wrexham, with Welshpool, Newtown, 
Llandeilo, Rhayader, Llandrindod Wells and Builth Wells, was inaugurated 
in the autumn of 1960. Three extensions from the South Wales grid serve 
the needs of Cardigan, Lampeter and Brecon. In north-west Wales work was 
commenced in 1960 on an extension of the North Wales grid from Llanrwst 
to supply the small undertakings of Blaenau Ffestiniog, Portmadoc and 
Pwllheli. Beyond the range of these various grids, the small towns of Corwen, 
Bala, Barmouth, Towyn, Machynlleth, Aberystwyth Llanfyllin, Newtown, 
Presteigne, Llandrindod Wells and Hay have had their own gas producing 
plants for several years. With the exception of Aberystwyth, all of these 
produce less than 50m. cu. ft per annum. Dolgellau is supplied by pipe line 
from the Barmouth plant. The butane/air plant operating at Whitland was 
transferred to Llandrindod Wells and came into production on 1st July 1960 
as a replacement of the former coal-gas plant. It was also decided that 
butane gas should take the place of coal-gas production at Presteigne since 
grid gas supplies would not be available there for some time to come. 

'^“’Source; Annual Reports of the South Wales Electricity Board and of the Merseyside 
and North-West Electricity Boards. 
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X. SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
(a) Employment of juveniles 

250. At the outset it must be recognised that the Ministry of Labour 
figures for the placing of school leavers are not entirely satisfactory because 
the returns for new entrants into industry are not available on a local basis. 
For the whole of mid-Wales it has been estimated that the annual number of 
insured new entrants into agriculture, forestry and horticulture remained 
fairly static between 470 and 490 during the 1956 to 1959 period. A forward 
projection, which allows for the additional inclusion of non-insured farmers’ 
sons, indicates that there will be a slow decline from 570 in 1962 possibly to 
about 530 by 1965. Factory employment attracted barely half as many school 
leavers as did agriculture, this obviously being due to the lack of opportunities 
provided. In this, girls invariably out-numbered boys, in some years by as 
much as two to one. As might be expected, the domestic and catering trades 
received the greatest number of new juvenile female entrants — an annual 
average of 300 for the whole of mid-Wales. The distributive trades provided 
an important source of employment for juveniles, recruiting some 110 to 
120 boys and 150 to 190 girls per annum. Mining and quarrying are no longer 
significant in this respect, the number of recruits in recent years ranging between 
30 and 50. These are taken on either in the slate mines of Merioneth or in the 
coal mines of the South Wales coalfield. Clerical work, for the most part in 
Local or Central Government services, absorbed 30 to 50 boys and 130 
to 150 girls. 

251 . The forward estimates to 1965 indicate that out of 2,660 school-leavers 
in 1962 those available for local non-agricultural employment will fall from 
1,700, or 64 per cent of the total, to about 1,300 or 1,400 out of 2,100 to 2,200 
total school-leavers in 1965. About half of this reduction will be taken up by a 
sharp fall in the number of school-leavers in Cardiganshire. On the other hand, 
the number of grammar school children proceeding to further educational 
courses in universities, colleges or the like is expected to increase from just 
over 400 to rather more than 500 by 1965. Unless a more varied and higher 
type of employment opportunity is brought into mid-Wales, it would seem 
that the majority of these will migrate to other areas in search of a career. 

(b) Selective Migration, Leadership, Skills 

252. Making due allowance for obvious differences in age and sex groups, 
it can be shown that rural fertility is greater than urban, and mortality is less. 
From an age standpoint, selective migration normally involves adults in their 
years of greatest energy and before they have produced children of their 
own or have taken up a definite occupation. The young unmarried adult 
has more freedom of movement than the parent of a family, usually possesses 
greater enterprise and adaptability, and is more favourably placed for 
finding employment. 

253. The consequences of a declining population in rural areas, particularly 
in the remote upland fringes, are difficult to define since such areas have 
never offered the material rewards and amenities of urban areas. Hence the 
usually slow running down of the population brings about an almost 
imperceptible reduction of the standards of life over a long period and, with it, 
an adaptation of the community to those conditions. In upland rural Wales the 
picture is even more confused by the scattered pattern of settlement with its 
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inherent diiSculties of providing a modern standard of living. These difficulties 
have persisted for so long that it is almost impossible to discern the changes 
which have occurred, and are still taking place. 

254. Little specific detail has been assembled on the reasons for outward 
migration and this is a matter on which further research would be helpful. 
Available information suggests that a primary cause of outward migration 
is the lack of employment opportunities and, certainly, of any specialised 
employment opportunities within the existing community. This lack may be 
due to the decline or changing pattern of the basic industries. Nowadays 
other reasons, perhaps equally as valid or even stronger, are, for example, 
dissatisfaction with existing living conditions, the attractions of the big city 
and the urge of the younger age groups for an increased tempo of life. 

255. Perhaps the most important aspect of outward migration is that it 
removes a large proportion of that element of the population possessing the 
greatest talents and initiative in the way of social leadership and economic 
drive. It may well be that in a few instances some of these migrants were 
looking for an easier form of life in the urban areas where not so much effort 
is needed for the same wage. The result of this process of denudation has been 
to leave a residue, a high proportion of whom, particularly amongst the 
small owner-occupier farms, can be regarded as marginal. These are not 
marginal in that a worsening of their economic situation would force them to 
migrate to employment elsewhere; they are not equipped either with the 
necessary capital or personal make-up to face up to such a contingency. They 
are marginal rather in the sense that they would meet further economic 
adversity by reducing yet lower their standard of living. Thus one of the 
main consequences of outward migration has been to produce this hard core 
of the farming community, lacking in financial resources and supported by a 
minority of secondary population and isolated miscellaneous groups, many 
of whom suffer from the same deficiencies. 

256. Increased mechanisation, the reclamation of upland pastures, the 
amalgamation of many small upland farms into viable large farms or ranches, 
other improvements in agriculture as well as afforestation activities have no 
doubt helped to hold back some of the better elements of the population, but, 
nevertheless, the long continued process of reduction in the size of the 
community has produced numerous economic and social secondary effects. 
The more important of these are : 

(a) The abnormal dependence upon Government assistance in order to 
promote the much needed social investment programme. Although 
great strides have been, and are being, made to provide better 
housing and improved public services, this programme would have 
been impossible without the considerable Exchequer aid being given 
in the form of rate deficiency and other grants. 

(&) The inability to support adequate public transport facilities. 

(c) Difficulties in providing technical and grammar educational facilities. 

(d) Inaccessibility and lack of diversity of shopping facilities. 

(e) Shortage of manpower, particularly in the younger age groups, to 
man potential industrial developments. 

(/) Failure to attract the better quality person into the administrative 
and other professional fields. 

(g) Inability to initiate any form of development as a means of self-help. 
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257. Economically and socially, the problem is gradually getting worse. 
The size, distribution and general quality of the remaining population is 
such that it is difficult for it to help itself. At the same time, it has to be 
recognised that whatever economic ills this remnant population may have 
to face in the future, possibly only a small proportion of it would be driven 
to leaving the countryside for employment in the larger towns of England. 
If this remaining population is to be provided with satisfactory standards of 
living, assikance must be provided from outside and if this assistance is to 
achieve anything worthwhile, it must be aimed at building up sizable 
concentrations of population at selected centres which could then serve as 
anchor points to their surrounding regions and be capable of providing 
reasonable social facilities and economic opportunities for the rising 
generation. 

(c) Social Services 

258. Reference has already been made (para. 208) to the work of the 
Rural Industries Bureau in providing advisory, instructional and technical 
services to rural craftsmen, but this is only one, though very important branch, 
of the activities of the Rural Community Councils. These Councils operate 
on a county basis and, in the case of Welsh Councils, are affiliated to the 
National Council of Social Service and to the Council of Social Service for 
Wales and Monmouthshire. The aim of the Councils is to promote and assist 
all activities which endeavour to enrich the social, cultural and recreational 
life of their particular areas. By enlisting the co-operation of Statutory 
Bodies and Voluntary Organisations, the Community Councils perform a 
valuable service in integrating the efforts of all those concerned in promoting 
the social and cultural life of the county. These activities range from the provi- 
sion of village halls and playing fields to the promotion of music, drama and 
art festivals. Despite the obvious difficulties created by the sparsity of 
population in the mid-Wales counties and the fact that the area generally 
tends to lose a high proportion of its potential social leaders through migration, 
there is no evidence to suggest that the various activities of the Rural 
Community Councils concerned are greatly impaired, or are carried out with 
any the less vigour and enthusiasm. 

(d) Depopulation and partial take-over of Village Cottages by Townspeople for 
occasional use 

259. Over the past ten years, or so, the rapidly increasing purchases of 
small family cars has meant that a much higher proportion of the urban 
population of such areas as the West Midlands, Merseyside and Manchester 
have greater mobility and freedom of movement in their off-work periods. The 
roads to and within the north of England recreational areas of the Lake 
District and the High Peak of Derbyshire are heavily laden and have 
practically reached the saturation state. This is certainly not the case in 
mid-Wales. Unspoilt inland scenery with impressive mountain ranges and 
wide expanses of open moorland, as well as a varied coastline, offer attractions 
to those desirous of a restful holiday or quiet week-end away from the noise, 
bustle and atmospheric pollution of the city suburb. Hotel accommodation 
in the area is by no means plentiful and, where available, is not always of a 
high standard. The obvious alternative to this is to patronise the caravan sites 
or adapt a country or seaside cottage for seasonal or week-end use. 
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260. Country cottages have been purchased generally for less than £500 
apiece over widely scattered areas of mid-Wales. With the additional 
expenditure of a few hundred pounds, these are brought to a good state of 
repair or are partially modernised in respect of drainage and kitchen facilities. 
In the upper Ystwyth valley, in particular, a number of villages now show 
several such cottages temporarily occupied by industrial workers or business- 
men, chiefly from the West Midlands. A good fishing river is a much sought 
after attraction as is proximity to stretches of unoccupied high plateau 
country. In parts of Merioneth and north-west Montgomeryshire it is 
evident that quite a few quarrying or mining villages have been saved from 
physical decay by this acquisition of abandoned cottages for part-time use. 
A case in point is Llangynog in the upper Tanat valley where quarrying 
activities finally ceased ten years ago, with little or no prospect of renewed 
working. Caravan sites still dominate the maritime fringe because the prices 
of any cottages that become vacant in coastal villages are generally beyond 
the means of the normal week-end visitor. 

261. Little doubt is felt that, barring an economic depression, these 
country cottages, if reasonably well sited, will continue to be bought up by 
such part-time residents. One major limiting factor is the shortage and high 
costs of building labour for undertaking the necessary renovations and 
improvements to bring these up to the standards the urban dwellers are 
accustomed to. It may well be that with the continuation of this trend there 
will eventually be recorded some measure of retirement migration even to 
such comparatively remote places as Yspytty Ystwyth or Pontrhydfendigaid. 

(e) Education (Maps 13 and 14) 

262. The Education Act, 1944, defined education as a continuous process 
conducted in successive stages — primary, secondary and further education. 
Public provision of education up to 1 1 years of age is in primary schools, both 
county and voluntary. Public secondary education may be in grammar, 
modern, technical, bilateral, multilateral or comprehensive schools. In areas 
where secondary education is still to be reorganised, it is provided in all-age 
schools in Wales. There are now only three such schools in mid-Wales and 
they will be reorganised by 1964. The area has few establishments for further 
education because it has few large centres of population. These establishments 
comprise the Montgomeryshire College of Further Education at Newtown, 
the Aberystwyth College of Further Education, the Cardigan Further 
Education (Technical) Centre and the Farmers’ Educational Centre at 
Felinfach. There is also a small commercial centre attached to Llandrindod 
Modern School. An educational deficiency in mid-Wales is the almost complete 
absence of provision for the training of craft apprentices, a fact which could 
in the initial stages tend to hinder any major industrial growth. 

263. As Table 4 shows, there is an overwhelming preponderance of small 
primary schools. Thus in 1961 there were 48 one-teacher schools in the 
Survey area. Whilst separate grammar and modern schools are provided in 
some towns, the comprehensive organisation has been adopted at other 
places. Compared with more urbanised areas, the schools are of small or 
moderate size, presenting in some instances special organisational problems, 
more particularly at Sixth Form levels. 
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Primary Schools in Mid-Wales Categorised 
according to Number of Pupils, 

TABLE 4 



Number of Pupils 



County 


0-10 


10-20 


20-30 


30-50 


50-100 


100-200 


200-300 


Total 

Schools 


North and Central 
Breconshire 


3 


12 


10 


12 


10 


5 


2 


54 


Cardiganshire 


4 


9 


24 


28 


17 


6 


4 


92 


Merioneth . 


3 


8 


14 


14 


16 


8 


2 


65 


Montgomeryshire . 


0 


15 


13 


24 


16 


8 


2 


78 


Radnorshire 


1 


9 


9 


8 


7 


3 


0 


37 


Total . 


11 


53 


70 


86 


66 


30 


10 


326 



264. Local education authorities receive each year a capital allocation for 
major and minor educational building projects. Much progress has been 
made in the post-war years in the provision of new schools in the Survey area, 
including the building of some new rural primary schools and the renovation 
of older buildings under the minor works programme. Inevitably, however, the 
first priority of major building works has been the provision of new accommo- 
dation mainly for the reorganisation of secondary education. Recently, 
expenditure on minor projects costing up to £2,000 was freed from inclusion 
in local education authorities’ building allocations. This should enable many 
small improvement schemes to be undertaken. 

265. The village school is not without its advantages as compared with its 
urban counterpart. The numbers of pupils are normally limited, its 
atmosphere tends to be intimate and homely and its staffing ratio is usually 
quite generous. On the other hand, there are certain disadvantages which it 
would be unwise to ignore. Teachers may have to teach small groups of 
pupils whose age range may be wide and whose capabilities for speaking 
Welsh, English, or both, may be extremely varied; also they may not be 
attracted to serve in remoter areas because of cultural and possibly social 
isolation. The mote ambitious teachers will normally seek the greater 
opportunities to be found in urban areas. It should be mentioned that there 
is a growing realisation of the value of relating the curriculum in rural 
primary schools to the home language and background of the children and 
to the traditions of the district. In this latter aspect there is perhaps further 
scope for directing education with a view to equipping the young to play their 
part in a rapidly changing world. 

266. In most rural areas the authorities endeavour to keep to a minimum 
the journeys to school undertaken by primary school children. In difficult 
cases where public service transport is not available, a special bus or taxi 
service is arranged. When a local authority deem it necessary to close a rural 
school, usually through the lack of pupils, the proposal is given careful and 



'^•’Compiled from data supplied by the Welsh Department, Ministry of Education. 
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detailed consideration by the Ministry of Education. In addition, the views of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and of the Forestry 
Commission are always sought on a proposal to close such a rural school. In 
the period 1950 to 1 961 no fewer than 50 schools were closed in the mid-Wales 
area, as compared with 195 in the whole of Wales over the same period. 
Further closures of similar order appear to be likely in the next decade. 

267. The difficulties in secondary education lie mainly in the small size of 
the schools and their distance from the children’s homes ; for example, some 
children in Radnorshire travel up to 60 miles a day to and from school. Others 
live in lodgings during the week. In most areas where only one stream of 
grammar pupils is available the comprehensive type of organisation has been 
adopted. In some areas this has evolved from a nucleus of an existing small 
grammar school. Often in order to complete a full form entry, pupils, who are 
really below the standard for a grammar type of education, are actually 
given such an education. Because of the range of subjects to be covered if an 
adequate education is to be provided, the standards of staffing and equipment 
need to be particularly generous in rural areas. Sixth Form grammar school 
education poses a special problem for educational authorities in mid-Wales. 
The need is to establish larger sixth forms in which a wide range of specialist 
teaching can be provided and to make more efficient use of specialist teachers 
in short supply. The ideal solution might be the co-ordination of classes and 
provision of boarding wings in selected grammar or comprehensive schools. 
But, apart from the cost, this might not suit parents who prefer their children 
to live at home. 

268. Facilities for further education in mid-Wales are inadequate in some 
areas; for instance it has not yet been found possible to provide for craft 
apprentices and others in mid and north Breconshire, Radnorshire and 
northern Merioneth. A new Rural Technical Institute, however, is to be 
provided at Brecon in the near future. The Montgomeryshire College of 
Further Education at Newtown offers a wide range of courses covering 
engineering, agriculture and building topics. In Cardiganshire similar colleges 
at Aberystwyth and Cardigan also cater for a wide range of interests whilst 
the Farmers’ Education Centre at Felinfach specialises more directly on 
courses of an agricultural nature. Part-time further education is more suited 
than fuU-time education to many parts of rural Wales because of the large 
number of relatively small farms and the difficulty of block release for eight 
months of the year. In some border districts of the area, students are able to 
attend suitable courses in England. Students from the mid-Wales counties 
are also admitted to full-time agricultural courses undertaken at the four 
farm institutes of Glynllifon, Gelli Aur, Llysfasi and Usk, all located outside 
their borders but within the immediate peripheral rural areas. In 1959/60 the 
number of day release students under 18 years of age enrolled in major 
establishments of further education totalled 338 in the mid-Wales counties 
as against 10,757 for the whole of Wales. 

269. It should also be mentioned that the Ministry of Education and the 
local education authorities are concerned with the provision of Youth Clubs 
and amenities such as village halls and playing fields. Thus Breconshire and 
Montgomeryshire were allocated a total of £35,416 in the Youth Service 
Building Programme 1960 to 1963. 
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270. Table 5 compares the costs of education witliin the mid-Wales counties 
with those of Carmarthenshire, where costs are near the Welsh average. 

TABLE 5 



Comparative Costs of Education 



County 


1961 

Population*®’^ 


1960/61 

Rateable Value*®®> 


1960/61 

Expenditure on 
Education per 
1,000 population*®®’ 






£ 


£ 


Breconshire . 


55,185 


548,817 


21,796 


Cardiganshire 


53,648 


501,822 


20,500 


Merioneth . 


38,310 


361,212 


19,302 


Montgomeryshire . 


44,165 


368,382 


23,457 


Radnorshire . 


18,471 


241,447 


22,287 


Carmarthenshire . 


168,008 


1,689,155 


19,400 



Making other direct comparisons with Wales as a whole and also with 
England and Wales, it will be seen that the provision of major awards to 
students is very good. It is also noteworthy that a high proportion of pupils, 
particularly those in grammar schools or streams, continue their education 
after compulsory school leaving age. This may in part reflect a lack of 
opportunities of employment at 15 years of age, but it also shows a desire to 
take advantage of the educational facilities provided in the area, which 
despite the obvious physical disadvantages and scattered population compare 
favourably with the facilities provided in most other regions. 



XI. COORDINATION OF INVESTMENT 

271. The survey shows that there are economic and social advantages in 
the larger village and town. Industry is more likely to be attracted to the 
bigger labour market and to grow when it gets there; the cost of providing 
utility services is lower; education can be better and cheaper; shopping 
centres doing more business in greater variety can give a higher standard of 
service; transport to larger and more concentrated markets is more efficient; 
social institutions flourish more easily. It is within the power of local 
authorities to encourage the growth and renewal of those settlements which 
will give better value for money. In their planning functions the authorities 
can bring together proposals for investment in, for example, housing, schools, 
utilities, toads and industry to help each give a bigger return through mutual 
support. In their other local government functions, they can accelerate the 
improvement of the social capital where improvement will do most good to 
the well-being of the region. But the maximum advantage of increased scale 
and co-ordination of investment will only be obtained if the planning and 
local authorities throughout mid-Wales are able to work together to some 
common policies. A mid-Wales plan to show where development would be 
most beneficial is required. 

‘^’’Registrar-General: 1961 Census. Leaflet No. 3. H.M.S.O. 

"“’Digest of Welsh Statistics, 1961. Table 99, Page 73. H.M.S.O. 

'"•’County Council Gazette. Volume 55, Number 5. May 1962. Education Statistics. 

Table B. Pages 122 to 123. 
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APPENDIX II; STATISTICAL TABLES 



TABLE 1 

Population: Enumerated Census Figures for Peak 
Population Years, 1901, 1951 and 1961 





Peak 

Population 


Date 


1901 


1951 


1961 


Breconshire . 


61,627 


1861 


54,213 


56,508 


55,185 


Mid- Wales Counties 


275,000 


1871 


242,325 


217,234 


209,779 


Wales .... 


— 


— 


1,943,648 


2,598,675 


2,640,632 


England and Wales 


__ 




32,527,843 


43,757,888 


46,071,604 


Mid-Wales Survey Area . 






215,492 


185,729 


178,546 


Breconshire (part) . 






27,380 


25,003 


23,952 


Cardiganshire 


73,441 


1871 


61,078 


53,278 


53,648 


Merioneth 


52,038 


1881 


48,852 


41,465 


38,310 


Montgomeryshire . 


69,607 


1841(a) 


54,901 


45,990 


44,165 


Radnorshire . 


25,430 


1871 


23,281 


19,993 


18,471 



* Not calculated. 

(a) A secondary peak of 67,623 was reached in 1871. 



TABLE 2 



Population: Changes (per cent) between Peak Population Year and 
1961; 1901 and 1961; 1951 and 1961 
(based on Enumerated Census Figures) 



Area 


Peak Population to 1961 


1901 to 1961 


1951-1961 
(per decade) 


Total 


Per decade 


Total 


Per decade 


Mid-Wales Survey Area 


-24-0 


-2-7 


-17-2 


-2-9 


-3-9 


Breconshire (part) 


-10-5 


-10 


-12-5 


-2-1 


-4-2 


Cardiganshire 


-27-0 


-3-0 


-12-1 


-2-0 


0-7 


Merioneth 


-26A 


-3-3 


-2L6 


-3'6 


-7-6 


Montgomeryshire 


-36-5 


-3-0 


-196 


-3-3 


-4-0 


Radnorshire 


-27-4 


-3-0 


-20-7 


-3-5 


-7-6 


Wales 








35-9 


6-0 


1-6 


England and Wales 


— 


— 


41-7 


7-0 


5-3 
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TABLE 3 

Population Changes, Natural Increase and Migration, 1951-61 
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Group I Natural Decrease and Outward Migration. Group HI. Natural Decrease and Inward Migration. 

Group n. Natural Increase and Outward Migration. Group IV. Natural Increase and Inward Migration. 

Source; Registrar-General, County Reports of 1961 Census. 



TABLE 4 

Population— Age j Sex Structure 1951 {per 1,000 total population) 
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Population— Age! Sex Structure 1961 (per 1,000 total population) 
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Population-Sex, Age and Marital Condition. Numbers per 1,000 in each Age Group jl961) 
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Source: England Wales: ne Registrar-G^e ral'. Statistical Re^ew of England and Wales for th. year 1961. Fart n. Tables. PopulatiouTaWe A3. Estiurated Total Population by 

of 1961 Census. Table 6L. 1963. H.M.S.O. 

* Note. Widowed and Divorced persons have been omitted from these tables. 



TABLE 8 

Numbers of Incomes and Total Income recorded by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, compared with the 
Occupied and Total Populations of Mid-Wales, Wales, five English rural counties and England 



Occupied 
Population 
1951 census 


24.200 
21,250 

18.200 
19,600 

8,400 


91,700 


55,620 

308,240 

135,020 

188,700 

29,700 


717,200 


1,092,900 

19,243,500 


Schedules A 
and B* 


£ 

220,000 

220,000 

130.000 

200.000 
70,000 


840,000 

3*0 per cent of 
£28,200,000 


720.000 

3.030.000 

1.710.000 

1.990.000 

420.000 


7,870,000 
2 • 6 per cent of 
£301,600,000 


8,170,000 
1 • 8 per cent of 
£446,800,000 

190,530,000 
2-0 per cent of 
£9,512,000,000 


Schedule D* 


£ 

1.930.000 
2,000,000 

1.340.000 

2.530.000 
820,000 


8,620,000 
31 per cent of 

I £28,200,000 


5.370.000 

24.200.000 

9.690.000 

11.240.000 

3.140.000 


53,640,000 
18 per cent of 
£301,600,000 


51.660.000 
12 per cent of 
£446,800,000 

830.460.000 
9 per cent of 
£9,512,000,000 


Schedule E* 


£ 

' 4,300,000 

3.600.000 

2.700.000 

3.600.000 

1.100.000 


15,300,000 
54 per cent of 
£28,200,000 


12.500.000 

98.100.000 

36.500.000 

54.500.000 
7,100,000 ; 


208,700,000 
69 per cent of 
£301,600,000 


359 300,000 
80 per cent of 
£446,800,000 

7,418,100,000 
78 per cent of 
£9,512,000,000 


Amount of 
income 
per head 


c* 00 o^ 

d — 


132 


On CTv VO 

D S2 22 2 S 


182 


172 

228 


Total 

income 

1954-55 


£ 

1 7,300,000 

6.900.000 

4.800.000 
7,000,000 

2.200.000 


28,200,000 


21,600,000 

134.400,000 

55.100.000 

76.700.000 

13.800.000 


301,600,000 


446,800,000 

9,512,000,000 


Number of 
incomes per 
thousand 
population 


VO r~ VO ts 
d cs ri M <N 


277 


326 ' 

355 I 

341 

335 ' 

374 


345 


j 343 

1 413 

! 


Number of 
incomes 
1954-55 


1 14,700 

! 14,800 

; 10,500 

1 14,700 

4,500 


59,200 


41,300 ! 

251,800 
101,500 
151,700 
25,000 


! 571,300 


891,400 

17,194,500 


Population 

mid-1954 


55,500 

53,750 

40,190 

45,090 

19,440 


213,970 


126,600 

709,600 

297,900 

452,700 

66,900 


1,653,700 ' 


2,601,000 1 
41,673,000 




Breconshire 

Cardiganshire .... 

Merionethshire .... 

Montgomeryshire .... 
Radnorshire ..... 

Total, 5 Mid-Wales Counties 

Herefordshire 

Lincolnshire ..... 
Shropshire ..... 

Suffolk 

Westmorland 

Total, 5 English Counties . 

Wales 

England 



1 15 1 a -2 I 

llllll 

a| . , . . 



’S'S'S'S 

tttt 
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TABLE 9 



Government Grants and Local Authority Income in Rural Wales and 
Selected English Counties for the Financial Year 1959/60 



County 

(Administrative) 


Total income 


Percentage of total income 
derived from 


£l,000’s 


Grants 


Other sources 


Wales 






39-0 


Brecon .... 


2,576 


61-0 


Cardigan .... 


2,494 


63-3 


36-7 


Merioneth .... 


1,835 


63-0 


37-0 


Montgomery 


2,358 


68'9 


311 


Radnor .... 


1,012 


’2 


36-8 


Total, 5 Welsh Counties . 


10,076 


63-9 


36-1 


South-West England 




51-7 


48-3 


Cornwall .... 


11,906 


Devon (part) 


11,201 


44-2 


55-8 


Dorset (part) 


3,327 


42-3 


57-7 


North England 




48’9 


5M 


Cumberland 


8,316 


Westmorland 


2,580 


50-6 


49-4 


Yorkshire, North Riding 


14,552 


45-8 


54-2 


Eastern England 




41 '4 


58-6 


Cambridgeshire . 


6,875 


Isle of Ely . 


3,441 


50-3 


49-7 


Lincolnshire, Holland . 


4,139 


5L8 


48 ■ 2 


Lincolnshire, Kestevan . 


5,589 


50-1 


49 ‘9 


Lincolnshire, Lindsey . 


12,267 


45’4 


54-6 


Norfolk .... 


14,391 


55’0 


45-0 


Rutland .... 


784 


52-5 


47-5 


Suffolk East 


7,828 


52-1 


47-9 


Suffolk West 


4,447 


52-3 


47*7 



Note 1 

Account has been taken not only of counties and county districts but also of boards and 
other authorities which carry out duties that would otherwise fall to the local authorities 
— e.g. water boards, combined police forces, combined fire authorities. The total income 
covers all rate fund services, housing (because it earns a subsidy), water (because in rural 
areas it may be grant-aided) but not other trading services. 

Note 2 

The county districts omitted in Devon and Dorset were; 

Devon: Dartmouth Municipal Borough, Torquay Municipal Borough, Bnxham Urban 
District, Budleigh Saltcrton Urban District, Dawlish Urban District, Exmouth Urban 
District, Paignton Urban District, Sidmouth Urban District, Teignmouth Urban District. 

Dorset: Lyme Regis Municipal Borough, Poole Municipal Borough, Wareham 
Municipal Borough, Weymouth Municipal Borough, Portland Urban District, Swanage 
Urban District, Wimbonie Minster Urban District, Wareham and Purbeck Rural 
District, Wimborne and Cranborne Rural District. 



Source: Ministry of Housing and Local Government. 
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TABLE 10 



Agriculture 

Grants and Subsidies 1959 





Wales 

£000’s 


Mid-Wales 

£000’s 


Direct subsidy payments 






Cereal deficiency payments (year ended 30th June, 1959) 


1,083 


395 


Fatstock Guarantees 






Cattle 


146 


25 


Sheep ......... 


3,090 


992 


Pigs 


445 


56 


*MiIk Subsidy 


1,175 


279 


Production Grants 






Ploughing grants ....... 


859 


340 


Agricultural lime scheme (year ended 31st March, 1959) 


737 


250 


Fertilizer subsidies (year ended 30th June, 1959) . 


1,311 


381 


Marginal production grants ..... 


190 


79 


Calf subsidy 


1,616 


622 


Hill cow ......... 


683 


531 


Hill farming and livestock rearing improvement schemes 


435 


252 


Farm water supply 


42 


13 


Farm ditching ........ 


59 


16 


Tile drainage ........ 


62 


37 


Silo subsidy ........ 


201 


57 


Total ........ 


12,134 


4,325 



Source: Welsh Department, Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. 



* Separate subsidy figures for Wales and mid-Wales are not available. This is an estimate 
calculated by applying to the total U.K. subsidy the ratio of Welsh to total U.K. milk sales 
off the farm. The MA.F.F. do not accept this form of calculation although in the 
circumstances there appears to be no better method for arriving at a satisfactory figure. 
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APPENDIX III 



A NOTE ON GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE 

TO FIRMS MOVING INTO (OR NEAR) DEVELOPMENT DISTRICTS AND 
TO WORKERS ACCEPTING WORK AWAY FROM HOME 

ProTision of Premises 

The Board of Trade may provide premises for any kind of undertaking for 
rent or sale (including sale by instalment). Leases for rented premises are 
normally for 21 years at rents related to the current market value of property 
in the district. Large or specialised building cannot be provided for renting, 
but may be built for sale on deferred terms. 

Loans and General Grants 

The Board of Trade may give financial assistance for the purposes of a new 
or expanding business, but only in accordance with recommendations of an 
independent Advisory Committee of businessmen, who are required to be 
satisfied that there are good prospects of the undertaking being ultimately 
viable. The usual form of assistance is by way of loan for the acquisition of 
premises, plant, machinery and equipment of all kinds and also for working 
capital. 

General grants are not normally made, except where firms incur unusual 
initial expenses arising solely from the choice of a Development District as 
their location. 

Building Grants 

Where a firm prefers to build its own premises, the Board of Trade may make 
a building grant to cover part of the cost. This is at a fixed rate of 25 per cent 
of the cost of putting up buildings or extensions. Grants can be offered only 
where additional employment for people living in Development Districts will 
result from the provision of the building, and the Board is required to have 
regard to the relationship between the additional employment and the 
amount of grant. It is not intended that the cost of buying a site or of any 
existing buildings shall rank for grant, but the cost of site preparation, the 
cost to the applicant of providing water, sewerage and electricity, and of 
items such as electrical installations, ventilating and heating equipment, 
which are essentially part of a building, will be admitted. Luxury items will 
be excluded. 

Machinery Grants 

The Board of Trade may also make a grant of 10 per cent of the cost of 
acquiring and installing plant and machinery, where this will result in 
additional employment for people living in Development Districts. This is 
restricted to machinery and plant for industrial undertakings and to 
expenditure incurred after the 3rd April, 1963. The grant will not be 
available for readily moved items such as fittings and office machinery. 
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Free Depreciation 

In addition to these ‘standard benefits’ under Local Employment Acts, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the Budget Speech of 1963 that 
all industrial firms in a Development District (including those already there) 
would be eligible to benefit from the new ‘free depreciation’ system, whereby 
they may write off against profits (and thereby save tax) the cost of new 
fixed plant and machinery (but not buildings) at any rate they choose. This 
concession is not related to the number of new jobs provided. The firms must, 
however, actually be in (and not those near) a Development District. 

Improvement of Basic Services 

In addition to the direct assistance to firms, the Local Employment Act 
1960 permits the Minister in charge of any government department who is 
satisfied that adequate provision has not been made for the needs of a 
Development District in respect of a basic service for which his department 
is responsible, to make grants or loans towards the cost of improving the 
basic service. The latter includes facilities for transport, power, lighting, 
heating, water, sewerage and sewage disposal facilities or ‘any other service 
on which the development of the district, and in particular of industrial 
undertakings, therein, depends’. In practice the scope is considerably 
narrower. These powers are additional to any other powers of the Minister 
to make loans or grants. 

Assistance in regard to Labour 

The Ministry of Labour Resettlement Transfer Scheme is primarily designed 
to assist unemployed men and women with poor employment prospects in 
their home areas to move to jobs in other areas either for the purpose of 
resettling permanently in the new areas or until such time as work may be 
available for them nearer their homes. It also applies to unemployed persons 
who are going to fill key posts which cannot be filled by local labour in new 
factories which are being established in areas of high unemployment and who 
undertake to resettle permanently in the new areas. Facilities available 
include free fares for the workers and his dependants, lodging allowances, 
household removal assistance, and a grant towards the costs of house 
transactions. 
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Depopulation in Mid- Wales 



In November 1960, on the suggestion of the Mid-Wales 
Industrial Development Association and in agreement with the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government and Minister for 
Welsh Affairs (the Rt. Hon. Henry Brooke, M.P.), a Committee 
was set up to study the problems of depopulation in mid-Wales. 
This Report is the result of the Committee's work. In August 1963 
the Minister was informed that the Council of the Mid-Wales 
Industrial Development Association, having given careful con- 
sideration to the Report, were in general agreement with it and 
had no points of substance which they wished to raise. The 
Minister subsequently decided to arrange for the Report to be 
published. 



Welsh Office, 
Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 

April 1964 
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PREFACE 

No formal terms of reference were laid down for the work of the Committee 
on depopulation in mid-Wales, but its general duty was to enquire into the 
immediate past, present and likely future trends in the economy of the area 
and to point the way to the solution of its problems. 

The Committee was composed of Professor A. Beacham, then Chairman of 
the Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association, Mr, D. P. Garbett- 
Edwards, Secretary of the Mid-Wales Industrial Development Association, 
and Mr. J. Gareth Thomas, a Senior Lecturer in Geography (and presently the 
Registrar) in the University of Wales, together with professional officers of 
the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. The Committee was helped 
in its deliberations by papers submitted by the Welsh Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the Forestry Commission, the 
Wales Office of the Ministry of Labour, the Welsh Department of the Ministry 
of Education, and the Office for Wales of the Board of Trade. The Committee 
wishes to express their gratitude for this assistance and in particular to the 
officers from these departments who attended its meetings from time to 
time. Mr. W. M. Ogden, a Principal Planner of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government, was Chairman of the Committee for the survey section 
of the enquiry, and Professor A. Beacham took the Chair for the analysis stage. 

Mr. T. M. Thomas of the Welsh Office of the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government acted as Secretary to the Committee throughout its 
deliberations, and in submitting this report the Committee wishes to place 
on record its deep appreciation of the tremendous amount of work put into 
it by Mr. Thomas and his colleagues in the Welsh Office. 

The area covered by the survey (Map 2) includes the counties of Merioneth, 
Montgomeryshire, Cardiganshire, Radnorshire and Breconshire (exclusive of 
the southern industrial area of Ystradgynlais Rural District, Vaynor and 
Penderyn Rural District, Brynmawr Urban District and Crickhowell Rural 
District). 

As its work proceeded the Committee became more and more conscious 
of the fact that it lacked both the analytical tools and the data on which a 
really searching analysis of the mid-Wales economy should be based. Interest 
in regional development problems is still comparatively recent and mid-Wales 
(as defined here) is not a region for most administrative purposes. Even some 
of the 1961 Census data which the Committee required could not be made 
available before this report was completed. 

Chapters 1 to 3 of the report set out an analysis of the main social and 
economic problems of mid-Wales. In Chapter 4 some thoughts are advanced 
on the direction which remedial action might take. 

The survey, in which the relevant facts relating to the area are summarised, 
is included as Appendix I. 

The Committee completed its deliberations in January 1963. The Report 
was submitted to the Council of the Mid-Wales Industrial Development 
Association and to the Minister of Housing and Local Government and 
Minister for Welsh Affairs in July 1963. 
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